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TO. 

7H» PinST BDl^IOHt 



Thii( little Woik waa origmally mteaded foe piiyftfe» dUytrilu^ 
tba among the Pupils of. the Kuig'% Skshool, Gaateitory ; buit 
aj». aeiseral Geiitlem«& engaged ia. toition tboug^ it a^ptisd 
to more extensive circulation, it is now offered to the PubHc. 
It commences wiUl a bruef explanation of the laws of tibfi 
Iambic Metre as employed in Greek Tragedy, and a stateB^ent 
of the Rulea of Prosody according to the us^ge of the Gxeek 
Tragedians. Oiginality was Qvixtently precluded; and nothing 
has beeq, attempted beyond perspicuity, and copiousness of 
illustration by numerous examples. For informatioa on the 
quantity of radical syllables, or other syllables to which the 
remarks do not apply, the Student must seek in a Prosodiacal 
Lexicon, or in the Indexes of Beck to Euripides, and those in 
imitation of Beck to JBschyks and 8ophooles. These last witt 
be found to offer maay advantages to a beginner. They wiU 
lay before him the Attie usages of Tragedy, distinct and free 
from intermixture iidth Spic, Lyric, or Comic peculiarities o£ 
construction and quantity, which, in a general Prosoc^cal 
Lexicon to the whole body of Greek poetry of every age and 
oi every style, will be continually ensnaring Imn. They w^ 
suggest to him those epithets alon^ which the Tragic stage 
admits, instead of a promiscuous collection, drawn in great 
part from poets of styles too enthuskstic, and too little assimi- 
lated to the language of life and business, to harmonize with 
the sober tone of Attic Tragedy. They will enable him to 
ascertain what tenses and what moods of tenses enter into 
dramatic verse, — a point of great importance to correctness ; 
as few verbs have both the passive aorists, or both the active 
perfects ; many have no active future ; and some have no 
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tenses beside the .present and the imperfect ; — and when a 
tense is found, it is sometimes confined to a particular mood, or 
to the singular number. Upon particles and conjunctions, the 
multitude of examples that thej concentrate is a most effective 
illustration of such distinctions as those between firj and ot, 
and of the connection of particles with moods. And it is no 
light advantage in the use of them, that the absence of phrases 
and synonyms removes a continual temptation to indolence and 
thoughtlessness, and compels the composer to exercise his own 
judgment, and depend on his own memory. The least part of 
their utility is the determination of quantity ; for but a small 
proportion of syllables remains doubtful, after that the remarks 
in the sketch of prosody here given have been applied to them. 
To the remarks on metre and prosody succeed the examples ; 
beginning with single lines, and proceeding to entire passages, 
all literally translated from Greek, with a few necessary altera- 
tions in the single lines, when they had been extracted from 
other sources than the writers of tragedy. The words in italics 
have no corresponding words in the originals, but were supphed 
to complete the sense in the English : these should be omitted 
in re-translation. One or more words connected by the hyphen 
are to be rendered by a single Greek word. Constructions not 
immediately suggested by the English are pointed out in short 
notes at the foot of the page, the first time they occur. These 
assistances decrease in frequency as the work advances. Great 
care has been taken to prevent students being impeded or dis- 
couraged by errors of the press. Errors of other kinds have 
been repressed with vigilance and diligence : and it is hoped 
that this little book will be found an easy introduction to a 
branch of classical literature which is day by day attracting 
more attention. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THB SBCONllf EDITION, ' 



In this Second Edition, advantage has been taken of the kind 
suggestions commanicated to the Publisher from various quar- 
tersy hy Gentlemen who have used the work in preparing 
Students for the Universities. To facilitate the first attempts, 
when the very flow of the metre is not yet familiar, four leaves 
have been inserted, in which the Greek words to be employed 
are given in their uninflected state, on the right page. To the 
single lines, in which this assistance is withdrawn, are subjoined 
detached sentences, which will exemplify the management of 
particles and connections before the student enters upon the 
. collection of entire passages. Additions have also been made 
to these longer extracts. Students who find their Greek 
Vocabulary scanty, or who are imperfectlyiBicquainted with the 
laws regulating the moods, or inexperienced in the combination 
of clauses into sentences, and of sentences with each other, may 
advantageously employ some time on the composition of Greek 
Prose ; thus mastering the difficulties of structure alone, be- 
fore encountering these united with those of Metre. When the 
transition is made from these prepared exercises to translation 
out of original English Dramatists, the student's first efforts 
will often be directed with more satisfaction to modem authors, 
rather than to Shakspeare immediately. The plays of Dry den, 
the Agamemnon and Sophonisba of Thomson, the Fair Peni- 
tent, Cato, and Douglas, will offer passages of more uninter- 
rupted perspicuity than can easily be found in the Elizabethan 
Dramatists, and containing fewer allusions to feudal times and 
feelings, and fewer sentiments or expressions in utter contrast to 
all one's classical associations, such as appear to a beginner so 
hopelessly irreducible to the Grecian standard. Those ac- 
quainted with the French language will meet in the tragedies 
of Corneille and Racine with many pfja-^is ayyeXticai — such as, 
the combat of the Horatii, the death of Hippolytus, the assassi- 
nation of Pompey, — that will fall very easily into Greek. En- 
couraged by success in such attempts, the composer wiU come 
to the final encounter with Shakspeare in better heart, and 
• with more skill at his weapons. 



ADVE'RTISEMENT 

TO 

THE THIRD EbtfiON, 



TttTs' litfle tt'oA IB AoW f6V tKe' ihiixl 'titoe"pfe66rite(I"to''the 
Public, with anxious ^hd^avburs to tiiake it b'^ttfer* m6¥it *1the 
Rmd receptidn witTi which it ' has been h^nour^d. A shoit' ac- 
count of the Trochaic and Anapaestic Systenis bf^Tragedy is'now 
added to the Introduction ; 'but Exercises have not' been 'given 
on tht)se metres, as it is usual for Students to obtain a command 
over the Iambic Metre before they risk distracting their atten- 
tion from that prime requisite, by composing in other systems. 
Additions have been niade to the Examples ; and a Collection of 
Greek lines has bapi- introduced^ more or less inconsistent with 
the laws of the Tragic Metres, for the exercise of the Student 
in discovering their defects. 



^ In this F8toh Edition^ thfei'e wiU be ' fotind ' a Cbliectidn 6f 
passages from English Dramatists/ compnkifitg thode proposed 
for translation into Greek Iambics in the Ctasslcal'lVipOs frbtn 
1825 to 1839, after which year the passages are to be found 
in the Cambridge Calendars : these are followed by other pas- 
sages, partly proposed in other Exstminations, and paftly now 
first suggested. 



' In thiff Fifth Edition the passages proposed in' the i!)ksi^i6al 
Tripos for translation into Greek Iambics are continued- frOm 
1839 to the present year : as the* Cambridge Calendar* some- 
times contains only a reference instead of the passage bt length. 
When the exercise is shorter than usual, it is to be understood 
that a passage for translation into Anapaests was proposed as 
well as the passage for translation into Iambics. 
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IAMBIC METRE. 



1 . In explaining the Iwnsa^ of the. Iambic MetEe, w« have to 
do with the fbnr dtseyllable feet^ and four of the trisyilable feet. 
These ax»» 
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2. The Iambic verse of tragedy, called the trimeter^ con- 
tains six.feet* which. original]^ were all iambi; as in 

\4\ri$€V odS^y, odS^ r&v ktui»6vwv. Simonides. 

dv, Th& writers of, plays*, ta assinulate the metre of their 
dialogae to conversation, introduced spondees into any or all 
of ttie- odd' places, the 1st, Srd, and 5th ; leaivin^the remaining- 
feet iambi, the 2nd, 4th, and 6th. Examples are, 

trr4py€iv„<l>i\ay0p^ov Si vaOtcOcu rpHrov, ^SCH. Protn, II. 

4. This liberty was afterwards still farther extended: as 
two shjcnt syllables, are equivalent" ta one long one; the Ikst 
syllable, of th£ iambus sq resolved, produced the tribrach; 
and the last of the spondee similarly treated, changed that 
fiftod' inttrthe* dlwtyl:' whilieF a similart resolution of ths-^ fint: 
fl^Ai^^ of-' thr* i^tondoe introduced the aoMfiiest. But: tiw 
dactyl asd anapsesf were* exeluded' firom the ftflA ptoce^ audi 
tlte^anap«0t froas^tii&'thiiadi, 
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5. Lastly, as the last syllable of a verse is common, the 
pjrrrhich entered the last place indiscriminately with the 
iambos; so that, on the whole, the admissible feet are the 
following : 

The sixth, an iambas, or a pyrrhich. 

The fifth, an iambus, a s]>ondee, or a tribrach. 

The fourth, an iambus, or a tribrach. 

The third, an iambus, a spondee, a tribrach, or a dactyl. 

The second, an iambus, or a tribrach. 

The first, an iambus, spondee, tribrach, dactyl, or anapaest. 

6. The last syllable of a line that ends in a short vowel is 
sometimes cut off when the next line begins with a vowel ; as in 

cot ^wrtv aJMv is \6jous 4K0tw fjkoXSm^ 

airtiv, hreKduv t^ iurifHtK&s t^s SeSp' dSov. Soph. (Ed, Col, 1164. 

the short final a of fidXovra, at the end of line 1164, being 
elided before the diphthong at the beginning of the next line. 
This can be allowed only when the penult of the word that 
suffers elision is long. 

7. When a proper name contains two short syllables in- 
tercepted between two long ones, as *lfnroiU^<av, *AvTiy6inj, 
*l<tiLy€V€La, it may be so introduced as to bring an anapaest into 
any place except the last. Thus, with anapaest in 

2nd place, ^v *1 \ <l>iy4v«i | ay &v6fia^as iv 96fiois, Eur. Iph. Aul, 414. 
3rd .... rirofnov^ir | iro/i49ovT* | itr4or€i\€y varfip, SoPH. (Ed. C. 1S07. 
4th .... 66' adrplrosr&jfJt 'Ix | wofUdw | Toi6ff^ fl<l>u. £uR. SuppL 881. 
5th .... *Qy^ia 5* h frvX^fiMB' 'Iir | -wofiiZw \ &ya{. Eur. Pkoeiu 1113. 

8. And the same liberty is sometimes assumed without 
absolute necessity, in such words as 'NLtviXaos, *Aya/ic/iV6>y : 
thus we find 

*AydfA€fAPOv, & I Mcy^Aa | c, v&s &y &rr* ^/xoO. Soph. PhilocU 794. 
KoX -wcuZa T6p1i€, rhv \ *Ayafi4 \ fufovos y6vov. Eur. Iph, Aul, 621. 
Uph, \a$i>v rod Zrivhs 'H | pcucXeovs \ Hx^t. Soph. Philoct, 943. 

though in all these instances the names might have been 
brought in regularly; McvcXar and * KyatUfi¥ovos being capa« 
bIe.!of standing at the beginning of a line; and *H/3aicXeov( 
being equally 'HpdKXeovs, and adapted to dose a line. The; 
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whole of the anapaest must be incladed in the proper name. 
«rl \a6v *lBAKfi9, ad \ »rl K«<^ I X^i^wi' orrporiif, could not 
stand, because the two latter syllables alone of the anapaest 
are included within the proper name, the first being the last 
syllable of kottL 

9. A dactyl or tribrach must not precede an anapaest ; but 
(me tribrach may precede another, or a dactyl a tribrach : as 
in (Ed. Tyr. 967, 

KTOPtty flfM\ I \oy iraW \parhv4\ fjihv, 6 «i | BaytHy. 

10. The anapaest in the first place must be entirely included 
in the first word, and not made up out of two or more words : 

iray olv \ b 9tdfu»y .... 
irt^c rcwT* I ^Ac^as .... 
crh 9h ravr* | ISpouror .... 

are inadmissible. 

11. But if the line begin with an article immediately fol- 
lowed by its substantive, or preposition by its case, there is no 
objection. Thus in 

rhv Xffov I xP^vov .... Iwl ry | Sf 5' iiySptvov .... 

TOP followed immediately by ta-ov makes a legitimate beginning, 
as also does fVt r^ . . . . ike case immediately succeeding the 
preposition. 

12. With a tribrach or dactyl as first foot, there is no such 
restriction. 

thay iy \ 'Axbuois .... 
trArt yhp \ ix^^as .... 
oh 04fus I iuco^€Uf .... 

are legitimate beginnings. 

IZ, The first syllable either of the third or the fourth foot 
should be the last syllable of a word ; so that the verse shall be 
divided into two parts, one containing two and a half feet, the 
other three and a half. The former caesura, that in the middle 
of the third foot, is more frequent ; . but there should by all 
means be one or the other. Instances of the former or pen- 
themkneral caesura m'e— 

^k^Otiv 4s 6tf4X}y — &$aroy tls ifnifiiay, ^scH. Prom, 2. 
"HffMttrrf, (Tol 8i— xp^ fi4X€iy iiri(rTO\ds» Ibid. 3. 
^tlniXoKfy^fiyois-'^hy Ktto^hy ^xMc^oi. Ibid. 5. 

as also lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, la, 14, 16, 17, 
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as also lines 13, 15. So that five lines oat of senrentec^m oc 
ajbout one- third, have this hepthemimeral cesur^ ; aigid this is 
about the average proportion. 

14. There may be an elision at the csesuray ^s ^% th§ 991^^ 
themimeral c^ijin|^ ia 

dfiop^y fi^, y-rofAciTi 9u(r€ic\^o^. ^sch. Prom, 60. 

1iT<p Tp6iT<p rrja^ — 4KKv\Krd'fi<rp rix"^^* Va\^ 87. 
yhfwyfff i^* Hpfiar* — i^yayop ^i\vivt&v$. Ibid* 448. 

and at the hepthemimeral caesura, 

crhy r^ 0c^ <pavo6fi€0' — fi -weKrcsK&Ttu Sqfh. (Ed. Tyr, 146. 

15. In a very small number of lines, elision alter the tihii:4 
foot si^^plies the place of the caesura : this structure has, re- 
ceived the name quasi- caesura. Instances, occur in 

^i' rois 4fjLoi5 yivoir' — ^/mS avi^%iZ6ros, SoPH« (Ed^ Tifr, 2^0. 
and in 

I64 Sometime&b but very rar^» a line ocours wit^ioat eithw 
caesura or quasi-caesura ; such as, 

oiuc 0I8* Hwtas A/buK kKMrr^<ral,iJUB x^» .£aCH* Pnm. 64d» 
TTiBov' Kpdros fi^vrot irdpcs Y ^Kitv 4fioL iBscH. Ag, 952. 
T^ 7&P TXfx^tv ahrois &w€urr* ivravft ivL Soph. (Ed, T, ^98. 
cl ydp ri fi^ 0€oTs $€$o^\€VTai tffpy, ^bch. SuppL 1014. 

This structure is not by anty means, to be imitated ; unless, 
perhaps, that the broken unmusical soui^d ma^. be ai^. ecbp tp. 
the sense, as in the Persae of iSschylus, 494, 

No verse' is found' in which the third- and fburth feet com- 
* pose a single word ; so that the line is divided* into three equal, 
parts, each containing two feet, as it would be in, ' 

17^ Wbiea the yer»e clpaes. with> a. cretic, the pcecediag 
syllable must be short, so that the fifth f<M>l< be.aa iambiiik. noti 
a spondee. Thus v^rfkoKp^f^vmf t6v Xffoiffy^iirr^Qj^ac^,. (JEttxih* 
Prom. 5) ; in wbiob, if; for Xf«ipyAy. w^ sjubstitatcidTXcAviyo^ff, we 
should destroy, the- metre> by making t^ syllabte- yov» before 
the cretic oximo-oi a Ippg j^U^e,^ 






r' htpijfj^ wX^v-Bwun — koipeoftiv, ^SCH. Prom. 49. 
i\€60epO5 ySp oikis iarl — irXV At^f. Ibid. 

^fl&<riv or 'c(iVli^» for ^fdt^i or <trr>» >(rould destroy the line. 

Additional instances occur at lines 6&, 89, 198, 203, 206, 
208, 212, 217. 

18. 'Hie same rule holds if the cretic is not composed of 
one word, but of a n&onosyllable and dissyllable, as in cf i/tov 
in Prottt. 221 : 

tdtroUri vvfi/uixoio'i, roM — i\ ifiov' 

and in 

9ir«tr rix*^*!^ T^^ mrp^op^-is BpSvop, ^scH. Prom, 228. 

Kfld ro7(nv ot^^is ivr4$tuv€ — irA^v ifjuw. Ibid. 234. 

KoSt ifi0tfifFt vol V &\yor &AXck— ^ovra /i^v. Ibid. 26 i. 

19. Ekce]f»tiohs a^, (1) Whein the word preceding the cretic 
is idosely connected in syntax aikd sense with the word forming 
the cretic, or with the first of then^, ii the cretic is formed 
of more words than one ; as an article with its noun, an adverb 
with its verb, a preposition with its case, a conjunction with 
the clause that it introduces. In these cases, the fifth foot 
may be a spondee ; as we see in the (Edipus Tytannus. 

4lf. ifs Twrty iperndpauri icai rhs ^vfupophs, art ftnd noun. 

370 col 5i TOUT* ovK ?<rr*, ivel, adv. and verb. 

Sld ov yhp %v Hevp* iK6f4.rjy, adv. aiid verb. 

o51. fjTfp xpoctxas ififiipfiv, kiup' ^)t4ptts, ^rep. and case. 

#62. tS^ ohf & fidrris otros ^v iv rp r4xvvti prep, atad case. 

38d. rl p^s; ^vi^t^s od ^pc^tf, &\A* ivvoust eonj. inlrod. new clause. 

5S6. (f>4p\ eltr^, riya fioi SciXfov, fj fjuapiaf, conj. 

224. Ihrrts iroff 6fi&v Adioy rhy AafiSoKoVf 

iyif yhp ohV cl Bwrrvx&y rod^ ^XymtvL ^scB. Prom. 345. 

4K€pT6firio'as 9rj6ty &s xcu3* 6yra fit. Ibid. 986. 

In fiict, that the rule may hold, the cretic or its first word 
must have no closer connexion with the word immediately 
preceding it than it has with any other in the clause. Any 
kind of relation or connexion occasioning the antepenultimate 
syUable of the verse and the syllable before it to be as it were 
pronounced together in one breath, renders a spondee admissible 
as the fifth foot. 



fi FINAL CBSTIC. 

(2) When the first syllable of the cretic is an enclitic^ or 
such a word as cannot begin a sentence (yap, luv, oZv, yovv), 
the fifth foot may be a spondee. Unless the enclitic word be 
emphatic, as a monosyllabic personal pronoun in which is 
implied a contrast with any other person, or. any other dis- 
tinction ; in this case, the rule, that the fifth foot shall be an 
iambus, continues in force. With an enclitic for the first syl- 
lable of the cretic, instances are — ^ 

^fius rowlJ? i<pufi€Pf &s fiiv <roi HokcZ Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 435. 

&\A.% €^ ir6\af Ti\vfi* i^4awi^, oH fwi iJkikeu Ibid. 443. 

t( irapBeye^p dc^Vy i^6y <roi ydfxou, ^sch. Prom, 651. 

4fw ^p€P6ay Kiyowra, irflBw viv \iytp. ^SCH. Agam, 1022. 

With a word incapable of beginning a sentence for the first 
syllable of the cretic, the following lines occur : 

A^, c! Z\ irdvT* ^tpviKos, ripuy ad x^^^* '^sch. Prom, 823. 
ot6y r4 fiot ri^rV i<rri' BvrfroXs ykp y^pcu Ibid. 107. 
' oir 8* 4iii\y ^ fiurovaa /AureTs fi^y \6y<p. Soph. Electro 857> 

20. A pause in the sense at the end of the third foot should 
be avoided as much as possible. It is not without example, 
but it injures the fiow and harmony of the verse. 

Lines such as 

fi\€ir6yra, vvy fily 6p6*, frttra 5i ax^oy 
rh yht^ ffhy, oh rh rov8* ixoiicTeipa (rrifui, 

are in themselves rough and inelegant, and shocdd be avoided 
by the beginner ; though the ancient tragics have occasionally 
added force to an emphatic sentiment by a judicious interrup- 
tion of the usual flow and smoothness. In like manner, lines 
destitute of caesura that occur in the ancient tragedies no more 
authorise a beginner to adopt that structure at his pleasure, 
than the line 

Amphion Dirca&us in Acteeo Aracyntho 

to close his Latin hexameters with words of four syllables when- 
ever he pleases. 
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21. Wb now proceed to Prosody : and it most be distinctly 
remembered throughout, that the rules laid down extend only 
to iambic verse, and have no reference to the epic hexameter. 
The whole scope and bent of the dactylic system is at variance 
with that of the metre of the tragic dialogue. Scarcely a line 
can be extracted from the Iliad which does not contain some- 
thing repugnant to the principles of iambic prosody. Take 
the first line of the first book : the word IliiXijiadcoi followed by 
*AxiKrjo£, so that a long final vowel falls upon a short initial 
vowel without eliding it, is quite foreign to iambic practice. 
Take the second : oO for o in ovKofUvriv is not tragic ; except 
that in the choral odes, which are not to be imitated in dia- 
logue, you may find it. Take the third: the t in ^AVdi 
lengthened before a mute and liquid irp in the next word is 
repugnant to tragic usage. Take the fourth : the suppressed 
augment of rcv^e, and the doubled o- in Kvvttrtn, are neither of 
them in accordance with the custom of dramatic metre. . The 
lengthening of syllables because the caesura falls upon them, 
or because a liquid follows them, the genitive in oto, a>o, and 
aOf the doubling of o- in the futures and aorists, and other less 
obvious characteristics of epic verse, are unknown in tragedy. 
Our rules must therefore be confined to the metre to which 
they belong, and even in the less strikingly contrasted language 
of the anapaestic metre, and of choral odes, the quantity of 
a syllable will not always be found that which our rules assign 
to it. 

22< In the prosody of the iambic system of tragedy, every 
syllable formed with the vowels 17, «>, or with a diphthong, is 
long, even if the vowel or diphthong precede another vowel in 
the same word — 

Kol vwf ii,xpMV ica2 irap^opov Hdfias, JEscu, Prom. 363. 

except that in a few instances the diphthong 01 before a vowel 
appears to be commom Thus in iroi& we find 01 long in 

cZtos, ri wouUi MscR, Suppl. 889« 
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and short in 

S8* o2y iroi€£r«, wdtfra wpoaBSiofrd fiou ^SCH. Prom. 937< 

Again in roiovTog, we find ot short generally, 

Zc^f ToTs Toto^Tois o^\ fjtfi\$€uc^tTau JGscH. Prom, 954. 

as also in Ag. 579, 1045, 1333; Earn. 185, 188, 402. In 
tnniy instsnoes of its occumetioe, -it is «e placed in i&ie verse 
that the 4piaBit]ty of oi cannot he inferred, as for instance fit 
the hegjnning of a line. But hi nuos, bi will he found lonj^. 

9 ro7oy fyyov Koi Beoifft rrpotrtpiKis i .^SCH. £ 7. ^62. 

And this is the regular practice with m hefore a TOwel ; and 
the reverse must not he adopted, eiroept in those identical 
words in whioh one has the authority g€ u tragedian for 
"siiortening ot . 

£9. Every syyable formed with c or o followed hy a single 
consonant is short. 

But € or o as also a i v are long hefore 

(1) A douMe letter, if^, i£«», i^ri^^e* 

(2) Before two mutes, iirrri, okt^ dydoos* 

(3) Before two liquids, opfjLos, okfu>s, ipfxaiov^ 

(4) Before & hquid followed by a mute, c/mcot, ipBov* 

24. But c and o, as ako a, i, and v, if i^iiort in themsehres, 
9XB not generally lengthened before a smooth or aspimte mute 
(k, r, r, 3, ^, x) followed by a liquid, nor before a middle 
mnte (fS, 7, d,) followed by the liquid p. A middle urate 
standing bef<H>e any other liquid than p lengthens the pre* 
eeding vowel*. An instance will be found ci a short vowd 
remaining short before 

It with X. wdXcu K€ic\frrmit ifwrhs utrpoS }(^w. ^BsOH. St^l, 25S. 
K with fu ^TTivriat^, Koifioh^ ^v /i4\X^ty wcfi'^ Pers, Z99* 

K with y. tiKparos 6py^y''Apyo5 &puipTeit ttvkvoTs, Prom. 681. 

' jc With p, ffh ^ ad KCKpayas Khfap.vx^tv* ''■* *®''* Ibid. 745. 

w with K Btpfjuns airkiiffrov /ScA.eo't itvpwy6ov fd\rj5» Ibid. B71. 
w with y. To<r6vd^ €iry4wreiSt Koi ywaiKl Bvffrvx^Z, Eurip. ^nd. 327. 
w with p, rl ykp ireirperrou Zrivl irXV &<) icpwriiy; MscK, Prom. 517. 

* Yet Sophocles twice allows fi\ to lengthen a preceding ahort vowel, 
in trcur&y ^/SXcurrc, rdaUt liv(rfi€y€is x^^^t Elect, 432 ; 

and in wuHhs Si Murras, oh liiffx'^^ ^h"*' ^^- i2. 710. 
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T with p. rpety&t''Arp€l9Tfy cM^vctf, icl;/N>vf^ 5lre4t. 
with X. jy bd I Sir «l I axov afh-c roff 4&0Amviy liy. 
B with ^ ^0^( r« 80^X015 wdpTU, Koi irap^ arr&Bfiriv. 
B with F. yvvcuK* oOvticuff V ^^ koI fxrfrdpa. 
B with p. yofn^vixtev r% vr^ffiy olotvmv ffMOp&s, 
^ with X. M^ fioi rh irwfU *f iyBdS' edaxtn^y ^X]^* 
^ with y. Hl&rMfUdrt, koIk' wpy^ K^Khv *r6i€i 
^ with p. B^&yrm \iifiirphy ir 9ii6r^ yo^myr' 5^f><^. 
X with X. irfvpf vtfX^s (Tov Tovrd V cltrliieoMr' 0X^<>'> 
X with /A. /ico-oF /a' ox/M(^f iS, &5 fidKj^s is Tdfnapoy, 
X ^th y, fi€\ikpar* f^>ks ydxakros, olvwrrSv r* ax^vv, 
X with p. (col vvy axp^toy irctl ira/>^op6i/ Zifidi. 
p with p. (rfc7&f *a$phy 0adyovaa iroXXe^icf) iroSI. 
7 with p, fio\ats *vypi&<rawv tnr^yyos &\w^y ypdlfAjv, 
S with p, Xifi^iy 'HipnKeus, wapBiyov mr/ns ft^cL 



Mic^. Pt, 847. 
Ibid. 19S. 

P^Ttt 40O. 

^^. 1S44; 

Jg. 1015, 
EukiP. ^/c. 646. 
Maen, Prom. 486. 

Eva. He/. 67. 

Eur. ^Jc.420. 

^scH. CA. 283. 
Soph. Track, 424. 
Eur. Or, 235. 
Ibid. 115. 
^scrt. i=^fd»«. 36S. 
^VfL,Med. 1164. 
^scit y/^. 1302. 
Pert, 605. 



25. But a, i, or V, when intrinsically long, are not sbort- 
ened by coming before a mute atkd liquid. Thus the a of 
Mkioi n iieter shortened, ftit it i^ the a of 2^or botitrflcted 
frot]^ &e0A.ok. THe mute atfcl B<|CBd do but allow a natoralfy 
short syllable to remain short. It m'ay still bd lengfthened ; 
but the proportion of eases in whidh the . mute and liquid are 
allow-ed to lengthen it to thoefe in which it remains short is 
about ft third, in siflftple words such as tiKvavt iraTp6s' In 
compound words the instances are much rarer in which the 
AiiUf ahd liquid kti^H^nt the last syllable of the pr^fiied 
member of the compound, (as the i in apri^p^P; the v in 
noKvKKavTos) ; or lengthen th^ augment or reduplication, as in 
«»rv€i froui irv€«, K€KKri<r6ai from kiikiia, Thfe sbdrtenhig of 
the syllable preceding two doiteonante^ is ohe Of the striking 
differen<*es betw€feii the priMody 6f the da«ylitj heirfirieter or 
wuri verse 6f epic poMry, and that of the ifiunbic tritCieter of 
tragsedy^ Iti the VaM^ even tp lA rafely aOowed to be pre- 
ceded bV a fowel that rtfm&ihs short/ Tfafe later wrtlefs of 
hexameter verse, Ap61ldniiisi €lclltttbaid« Tryphibdbrus, and 
especially Theocritus, approach to the usage of the iambic 
tHmeter ili thii particttlfer/ Ih TKfeoiiritts are ttM^ fev/^Xoi/r, 
Aaffivtsf opaxfuj, rpyj^voiff toad many sittifllcr cas^g 
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26. When a word ending in a short vowel immediately 
precedes a word beginning with a double letter, or with twp 
mutes, or with a middle mute (/3, y, d), and any liquid beside 
Pf the vowel is lengthened. Thus in 

4$ftoi* r<$5€ Zc^f rohros ohK hrUrrvervu, iBscH. Prom. 9S2. 

the naturally short c before the double letter ( is lengthened. 

Similarly, 

HiBjiKTOw 4v a-<j>ayaurt fid^eura ^i<t>os* JEscn, Prom, 865. 
cl r^irSc x^P"'^ /u^irori ^«6tr€i iroSL Choeph, 180. 

irp6 yi <rr€vdfcis koI ift60ou ir\4a ris tT. Prom, 698. 

Kol ^V 'f^* ^M /i^ irapa yv^firjy i/xiiy, Agam, 904. 

But a word beginning with any of the six mutes, k^ w, r, 6, 
(f>f x» followed by any liquid, or with any of the middle mutes 
followed by p, does not lengthen a final short vowel in the 
dose of the preceding word : 

oTtf-O* odv o Zpdffets ; EuR. Hee, 225. 

^vyy op€, rt Kkaitir Kpara Btls iff^ ir4v\MP, Orest, 280. 

thrws &yara ravrii, Tp&ra p^r ir6\€t. ^8CH. St^f>plf^4i05, 

Ihv 7rpo<nr6Koiffiv o3r<s ^povpod<riv fipiras, Eum, 978. 

27. When a short vowel at the end of a word, and also at 
the end of a foot, is followed by a word beg^inning with p, 
the vowel is lengthened. 

iiapTcm'fiffu trdtpofros p4ya pJucos, Mbcu, Prom, 1025. 

TOUT* ^oTiy ffSi} roZpyov ^i$ ipi p4irov. Soph, (Ed^ Ttfr, 847. 
woi(f rp&ir<p tk Kol rivl pv9pjf ^vou, Eur I p. Electr, 772. 

When the short vowel is not at the end of a foot, it re- 
mains short : 

. XP^pif^ova& paxUuffiy iKW€pqy x^^^'^ /BsCH. Prom, 715. 
rolayH^ ^fi0l /^irty i^ip* iipwy \4ycnf, Sept. 610. 

Zp&if if ri ^v&y T^i^c pvffaipiiv ir6\iy. Soph. (Ed, Tyr. 72. 

28. The vowel a, i, or v, before another vowel in the same 
word is not necessarily short, as in Latin. For instance, 
c is long in o/fit before i/t in ahda before a, in d^or before o ; 
V is long before <» in i/<o, before c in vrr6s, 

29* A long vowel or diphthong at the end of a word 
most not be followed by a word beginning with a long vowel 
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or diphthong, as in the Iliad. A long vowel before ot some- 
times merges into one sound with ot ; as, fji^ ov, cVel ov. 

30. A long vowel or diphthong followed by a word be- 
ginning with a short vowel occasions that initial vowel to be 
elided. This is called Prodelision. Thus, in 

ipyvs T€ Tpax^nrra /a^ 'wlw\iiffff4 ftou Mbck, Prom. 80. 

the initial e of MnXtfo-irt is cut off or absorbed by the final n 
of fjkff. Similarly in 

rls iXXos 4 V^ irayr€K»s Zi^purey {*y^ for iyit), MBcn. Pr, 448. 

$4\€t' ffb l^f £ iroT, fill WoXoKrlffi^s \4xo$» Ibid. 654f, 

i^c^€i yhp 4 *irlyota r^vyv^fxijv, ^ircl. SoPH. Ant, 389. 

^(Tcif fifraurx^^i^t ^ '^ofxtirh fiii cSS^wu. Ibid. 535. 

31. But Km and rot often combine, by crasis, with the 
initial vowel of the following word : thus rot coalesces with 
the a of Spa in 

ob rikpa TpwrXv hXKk ffoX fiaxoifxtOc^ Soph. Philoct. 1253. 

SO KoKyeip&s for Km oKytwas, kovtos for Kai avrot, Koif for «ac 
ov, K€t for leal e^ Kara for xm cira. t is not subscribed unless 
there is an i in the syllable with which km forms the crasis. 

32. A short final vowel before a word beginning with a 
vowel is elided, if it be jo, «, or o ; rarely elided if it be the ( 
of a dative singular ; and never elided if it be the t of a dative 
plural, or of the preposition trepi, nor if it be v. Y, therefore, 
or c of a plural dative, or of Trcpl, cannot close a word followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel ; and in this respect thy^ 
resemble the long vowels. We find a elided in 

of' Hffya, Soph. Eleetr, 750. when a neuter ploraL 

yv&v<u ^tK»v Ui6vT* hf, Ibid. 756. when accus. sing. 

ZarrriKa 8* li^ Uraur' hi', Mscu, Jgam. 1027. when first person. 

Hywr<r' 'AOdva, Eum. 226. when voc. sing. fern. 

Kcdroi r6 y tdviyfi* ol^i. Soph. (Ed. Tyr, 393. when nom. sing. neut. 

tjr* ^1, Ibid. 1454; when a particle. 

o ehded in 

irmp»s MffToa* 'Uvtos, JEacH, Prom, 840. when 2Qd person. 

. . . 1^01^ oSro9 ob KoXus, Ibid. Eum. 436. when 3rd person. 

ws TOUT* IXc|af, MscH, Pers, 779. 

Tp4^¥ t& 6ru, Soph. Jniig, 538. 
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« elided in 

Kot S^ /i^npt*$ ^rt^, SoFR. PMloet, S18. when lit person* 

- • . , Utui^ iithr, IbM. 1J41. when 8fd persoib. 

^fnarriidiC'**' ^'* ^/^ .^aoH. 836. when dat. sisg. (lue). 

. . . 7119 in* i<rxArot$ fyon, Ibid. Firwn. 669. when preposition. 

Elifiion of c does not take place when it is tbe ^ml of a 
nonunative or aocasative ; as, ^'Xi, n, &x^* 

Examples of c elided are of continual ooeturence. 

38. The article forms a crasis with the initial short Towel 
of the following word ; for instance, 6 with ^irifti^r^r in 

&s o^iTifiriTfis y€ r&v tpytav fiap^s, £scH. Prom, 77. 

So r^* fitrf for TO, €fia, rovyJop htyias for r6 ifiov, rSivdov for ra 
&dov, Tov/riovros for rov imotfrot. 

When the initial vowel is aspirated, the r of the article in 
the crasis becomes B ; as Bar€p^ for rf mp^ in 

SvoZk XAyoiv ff€ 9ar4p^ ^frfiffofuu, Mscn, Prom. 778. 

Similarly, Brjuipq. for rg ijftcp?, x® ^^r ical o, jt«*Tt for kqI 

Sti, x&TTiOt for Koi ojras, 

34. Every contraction by crasis lengthens the syllable on 
which it &11S. Thus, from riftae, rifMd; from Stxctif, emm; 
from ytpaa, yipa; from rcl ayaBa^ rayaBdi from r^ dimk^ 
ffora, Tapako>fiaTa. But a contraction from syncope^ or the 
mere removal of a syllable without blendmg two vowels, is 
not necessarily long. 

35. CO in the genitive is often one syllable. 

otf ftot rh r^cw rov woXvxp^^nv fiiKtu ArcbilochUs. 

$<ms ^Xdtnrwt wpSyos 4v irff6funf tr6\€tos, Mscn, Sept 2. 

fxfi fiot ri 9^<re«s rQpdt fifivi<rrfs t^k^. Eur. Hipp. 520. 
<rdpK€5 tP ki^ htrrwy Aorc wtiKiwv SdUpv. Med, 1200. 

fiTf ov often forms one syllable, as also ^ ov, and nmSarly 
other words. 

rl 8^a /f,4xXMis fi^ ob yeywyicmtiM rh ww ; Macu, Prom, 630L - 
. . . obK hy4^ofJMi rh pAi oif^ Ewm, 874. 

Ir€i9€f , ^ oIk $ir€t0€s, it» XP^n (*>* ^1* Soph. (Ed, Tygt, &i5* 
hcMl oIk ixoUis o^h rfiy ipw^ iJymf. Macu, Sup$L 8Mk 
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The words 04<nf, ^ol, BeU, Bwht, often are tuied a« tt6ad- 
qrllables ; is in 

0coO t\ /ca) /tirrV ^^'« ^8CH. Per$, 153. 

2 dcol irarpfoif avyy 4p€ffd4 Y &\A.& vOv. SoI>h. Electr, 411. 

ircuScUi Tvralkar, 0f£y re wwrpt^v $Bij, JEscu, Pers. 404. 

/lift f'wr &T</i« 0c*6f, 0i«iy vwMTM^yvf. SOYB. ^y. 1 129. 



36. The concurrence of vowels is prevented by adding p 
to the final t of a dative plural, and to the final c or i of the 
third person singular of a verb; also to several adverbs, as 
ISviaOt, npoaOt. These finals, even when a consonant follows 
them, may take v ; and when the final is required to be lone, 
they must take it, if the consonant be a smooth or aspinfte 
mute followed by a liquid, or a middle mute followed by p. 
A Verse cannot end with the words napibauM Tp€<ptip : p muiit 
be attached, so that dcaxci/ may be a spondee ; which it is not 
while dcDxe, as rp does not l^igthen the pre<ieding syiiablt. 
In certain words, instead of v, o- or k is subjoined, for the pre- 
vention of hiatus, as /mx/m or p^xpttp «vrtf or ovrcast according 
as the word precedes one beginning With a consonant or 
vowel ; and ov or qIk, ovx* on the same principle. 

37. In composition, syllables retain the quantity of the 
simple words ; thus, from avp <rvp€ib<as : from iraXaf, nakm- 

ytprjs* 

The prepositions,, except €$ and clr, a privative or inteni^ve, 
the neutevs of adjectives in v, the numerak d( and tpn, and 

iiXh «YX^* aprif da, dvt# C<*, rjfu, WaXXf, and iraPt have thflir 

final syllable ^K>rt in the c^npoaAd^- unless it is necesrarily 
lengthened, being followed by twd such co&sonatnt* aS will not 
suffer a vowel to stand short before them, namely, two mutes, 
or a middle mute with any liquid except p after it : thus, 

dXirvrroff, dprXcppoiP, ba(f>otP«t, SCttdKros, bva-dkytjf'ot, fowXiy^^r, 
^/xcdovXoff, Kak\X<l>tyyfif, irSp6slh^g, rptiSovXotf, atirPoSf apairios, 
smrpoTTost v7roypa<t)ff, itdKvxp^^^^t ^$vdi]KTof, ^Kvi(4tr)s. Occa- 
sionally, though rarely, the syllable of junctttre lis lengthened 
before a smooth or aspirate miite and liquid, as- in 

obx ^ ^Srnmr^ rmr iroKix/'bomp ^¥ydp^ l,jmi», Jhtf^ 4f92, 



38. The componsd epilhets of tife Iliad a»rd Odyssey are 
considered not admissible into iambic metre, untess they occur 
also in the dialogue of tragedy f and the sam^ exclusion 
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extends to such of the compound epithets of the choral odes 
in tragedies as are not found in the iambic systems. 'Ara- 
cBclKos, podoioKTvkos, Kopv6aio\os of Homer, cXedcfirar, Trcdco- 

7r\6icrv7ros, dKpn6<t>vpTos of iEschylus, are instances of words 
to which'this exclusion applies. 

89. Derived words follow the quantity of their primitives : 
thus, from (jftKos come ^tktXv, <^iXta, <f>tkrifAa, (f>TXrjTtov, and from 
viKif come viKaVf piKrfTtov, piKTjTripiov, vTKJj<l)6pot, dviKfjTos, But 

the particular part, case, or tense of the primitive word from 
which the derivative immediately flows, must he noted. The 
tenses of verbs often diiFer in quantity, and impart opposite 
quantities to their derivatives ; as, from <f>(vy», <f>€VKT€os, and 
^vy^, the former long in the first syllable, from the perfect 
passive ; the other short, as being immediately deduced from 
the second aorist. 

From nvp we have nvph, through the genitive rnipSs, 

— Kplua — KpXais and KpiTTis, through the perf. pass. 

— Xvfio — 'Kva-ig and Xi/r^pto^, through XcXvo-m, \e\vrM, 

— bibdfu -— botng and liorrip, 

— ^pdC»^ — <f>padri, through the aorist t<f»piabov, 

— <l>aiv<o — <l>ap€p6s, through ttpavav, 
— - fuipdd — ptpos, and p6pos, ^ 

' — htpKm — dpatuoy, through (hpaKov, 

40. There is frequently a derivative as if from the perfect 
passive, first person, in pa, genitive fuxror, or /xi;, pr)^, but 
with a long vowel preceding pa\ while the corresponding 
derivatives from the second and third persons of the perfect 
passive have the corresponding syllable short. Thus, 

fjyrfptj, but (f>aa'is, irp6<l>a<ns, fftariov, 

Kptpa, — KpXaiS, KplTTIf. \ 

avarrfpa, — avarcuris, eniararrfg, 
rerpapapav, • — fiaa-is, vavfiarris. 
dvaBripot — Bivii, Beriop^ avvBeros* 

41. Similarly from a verb with a short vowel in the penult 
is often derived one with a long vowel : thus, from 

orpci^tf comes arp6Kf>aM, through tarpoK^ 
rpmn -«^ rponraOi — rerpotra* 
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Hitherto our proofs by instances have always been derived 
from tragedies. We shall now occasionally employ passages 
from Homer, but only to establish the shortness of syllables ; 
in which he is a safe guide, as all syllables that are short with 
him are also short in tragedy. On the other hand, a syllable 
that is long in comedy may be relied upon as long in tragedy. 
The reverse of these propositions is not true : a syllable that 
is long in Homer is often short in tragedy, as the penults of 
KoKhSi tfro£, (f>Siv<o; and finals in the Iliad are continually 
lengthened, for reasons not admissible in the iambic metre. 

42. Nouns imparisyllabic ei^ding in a vowel have their 
increment short : 

.... ficr^ Z4 ff^i irar^jp kU Hdxpua K^l^v, Iliad, xiv. 658. f 
ri ffoX fx4T€tm roOSc npdyfxaros ; \4y€, MscR, Eum, 545. | 

Tov Koi hrh y\j^(r<nis yXwciwr fUKiros p4^ a^. Iliad, i. 249. 

43. Nouns in av, iv, w, have their increment long : 

wiBw Tirauas Obpayov re Ktd x^^^^^* JEbch, Prom, 205. 

hacrois fy\ pifYfit<nv it^4vou ir6pov, Eurip. Jph. Taur, 253. 

^6pKvuos Bvydnip &\hs itrpvyiroio /i^vtos, Odyss. i. 72. 

But the neuter of an adjective follows the masculine : thus, 
fuXav and rakav g^ve fA€\auo£, raXauot, following the quantity 
of the increment in /ieX^r , rdkas. 

44. Nouns in a$, t£, v£, when their genitives are formed in 
Kos or xost are short in the increment : 

r^vS^ iic fi€\cd9r/is i^ifidWofjuu rpXxou Soph. AnU 1093. . 

& wurrh iri<rr&v IJXiK^y 9* Ij^s ifjajs. MacH. Pers, 667. 

hf *$ip ipi$^\aKi fitcTtay§tpp. Iliad, t 155. 

yofo^pvX^J^ T€ vrrjaty owvQy ffK^Bp&s, M^cn. Prom, 486. 
yw^ OTopriThs K<i\uKO$ iv kox^^lMuriv, Agam, 1365.' 

The most important exceptions are, Bo>paKos, otaxof, <f>€vd' 

KOit (l>oiiaKOif ^oiPiKoSf KrfpvKos, 

But nouns in i£ having their genitive in yos, have the in- 
crement long : 

fidartyi Btl^ yiju irph yrjs iKa&vo/MU MiCK, Prom, 685. 

M\ol, rerriywffw iouc6r€S9 oX re koB* 0Xi|v. Iliad. UL 151. > 
while those in v£, vyost are generally short : 

8({tfyc5 Yxiroi. (Hex.) 

^{ Jiyrvyos ivla rttyas. Iliad, v. 862. 

ityaX^fMvai irr^pvywffm. Ibid. ii. 462. 



« . * 



... 
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45. NomiB in op and vp haVe their increm^t dlxdi^ : 

rhu kai ^i^turay fidkapes 0€o\f olU r* tfhiaay, Iliad. L 406. 
irr^voints, ob kax^t^fs, ffiaros fi^po?, ^SCH. Jg, 54i. 

woTOfiol vvphs tidm-ovrts iryplais yvd^ois. Prom, 368. 

Btit Kdp, ^^ ifp^i liipai, make Kiph^i ^pbt, tl>p€if6t, 
kip&TOt t 

HJumii at Kdpw 4 , . Iliad^ iii. 867. 

iK T&y <f>p€drcov robs k^ovs ^vWofifiiyciv, AristopH. Eccl. 1605. 

^^is I K4pd I ra raO \ pois, Anacr. 

46. Words in as, ts, vs, forming the genitive in Aor, tos, or 
or, preceded by a vowel, have their increment short ; as, iroiktos, 

Zthi 8* "BfXJim irpota&Ac 99ks M Wfot 'Ax/iu&yt Ilia6. ki 8. 
2icv6a$ ^^17 1'o/AaSast oi itXckt^ orr/fis. ^SCH. Prmn. 711. 

BpiitKts oW &7rdv€v0€ Pf'fiKvdts, t^ffxaTot HWmv, Iliad, x. 434. 
Z'6<rfMp6u, Hy ^d irdr^p KpovlSris iir\ ylipaos otZ^, Ib!d. itxii. iSO» 
Keirai UdtpoKKoSt v4kvos Hh 5^ hn^iitAxovrai, Ibid. xvilL 20. 
ikfAfipoffiob tih irhrKovy tv ot Xdptres ndpov atrcd. Ibid. V. 3^8. 

Ithe most important exceptions are iSaX/Slr, KrjXh, Kinjpisf 

i^Tfts, /(prjiris, &(l>payts, - 

But words in or, t; , vr, making the genitive in vot or $os, 
haviB thdi* itiareftie&t long } 

&s 8* virb 8€A.<^ii/os fAeyouefyrcoi tx^vcs jlXAot. tLf a6. ixi. T/i. 

6pyt0os ipyis irus tky ayytioi ^aydp ; ^SCR. Suppl 223. 

But KopvBbtt liiKavo^, fUXayofg rlyof, Kvp09g are asfleptions. 

47. "Words encQng in yjt have their increment short : 

KOtyoiyhy €lycux^P^^^fi^'^t'''^o?i\&y fx^To. ^SCH. ^^. 1007. 

iipfyiirrao fiiroio ^oBei}^ \cd\airi rWrtov, Iliad, xi. 30^. 

Bat t4% pv^i and yv^g are exceptions ; I 

yAi Kfya iircs I^oick . . . OAfM; iofi. 21 * [ 

^^t(^ U fu¥ fM^ffi Hiofiireph Bhfifh^u Ibkb Vi 2€6v ( 

7v#tf U fUPt Me*€pe4 »aj^/IMm07 f«k^ litt^^. Kid.^ zL 1177^ I 

48. The dative plural follows fhe qiiahtity 01 the <la£ive 
singular, orpc^avri (7Tp€4^<T'(, leXi/tiSt, Kkrita'i, Kcpati Kipdaif bpvl 

dpval, irarcpi irarp^&'t. T6' t}]te parisyUabtc phifaldatives, 1 or 
iv may be attached at plettscti^e'. 



INCRBUMIIfM i» YBBBS. i^ 

4S. hk ik/^ ^cM&pBratrre and ftuperlathxe ^ adje^ves, the 
^ene»9Ml mte is, that »n^g tmA rtrtn we aHifaelKd hf h Icah^ 
•ij^able to the root ttf «ft «idjeothre ^WhoiBe penult id ^Cfrt, af)d 
^ a Aatt (me 4o eae whoee femik is lon^ ; ir/^4$9DfMt, irpb&uii6^ 
raros, but cfdijco^, adticcoraroff. But this rule does Ttd/t hoM ih 
the case of adjectives that end in iw ; these have the syllable 
before T€pos or raros always short, whether the syllable pre- 
ceding it is long or short 4 thus, from yXvKvs, yXvKvrATti, end 
from Bijkvs* Bfjkvv^pot. 

where the first two feet eanncft be an iambus ttid U tribrach, 
for the penult of 4>aa\ is long (see 51): they are therefore a 
tribrach and an iambus. Again, 

6il\6T€pM t^ yvy€UK€s 4p\ pteydpnaxP iMtmi. lit Ao. viii 520. 

50. The Attic comparatives in i»p are long in the penult : 

kJuciov S<rttf iKrpi0iiatrcd iroTc. I^OPB. (Ed. tyr, 428. 

fA^S* 'Op^4ois KdXXtov {ffuffitrtu fiikos. !E1ur. Med, 543. 

51. In verbs, it may be observed that the penult of a third 
person plural in ai is long ; in aap generally short, if the vowel 

is a doubtful one, ^&i €(l}a<rav, (€vyifv<ri «C€vyyij<rav, 

Ttdpoaiv, rifjL^v H^ XeX^X^ ^^^ SieeSa'u Oons. xi 302. 

As ^mfftuf, o7 iu¥ ttiomo vovevficvov, oh yhp ^-yorye 

ffynjcr*, ovBh tSov* irtpl 8* AaAwi^ ipw\ yevtaOcu, Iliad iv. 354. 

52. The second aorists, and tenses derived from them, have 
the doubtM vowel short: €Xur«y, «^i^is ^dpcutfav, «<f>vyoif, 
efrXayrjv, <f)ap^(rofiai <^ai/€(f , (t>ayrjvai ; except the perfect mid- 
dle, which often len^hens the vowd, ircVpfiya, fiMfi^ica, 

53. Futures ia ^ro> and ^, and those in ^a-m^ #<r«» ^a-c^ ov^, 
point out the quantity of their penult at onoe^ In oas^s of a 
doubtful vowd, it may be observed^ that when a characteristic 
(or letter before «) is a liquid, the penult is sho^ : ^aM)» ^ralAtfr, 
apS», from <l>aip», iraKXta, a^>a. When the ^atatfteiistic ia <r 
arising from a double letter in the present, the penult is short ; 
irkaaio, <l>pa(rto, ipiraato, n€ipaa<o, from 7rXarr<d, ^pa^fa, dpna^Wt 
iretpa^tf. 

But when the characteristic is or arising from h, 6, Of r, the 
penult-of the future follows that of th« present : ^&w ftttfti ^da», 
apv<r» from ayi/roii fipt&w from fifA^* 



18 FUTURES, 

54. The cases when the present has a douhtfiil vOwel for 
penult, and the future retains that vowel^ are perplexing, I 
believe it will be found that paa and a&>, preceded by a vowel, 
give the future long : dpda-t^ from dpaa», Oeda-ofuu from Bedofuut 
ida-tt from fofio. 

f i 9«it^ UpdiTta, 9€tyh . . • , 
&^X* oifK 4wr§i rovTO ... 

But in general curia has a short, ycXao-oi, ircXacrw, KXao-cA, 
Gkaa-iOt HafAaao, a'ncur&, irdtrw, criC€dao'a>, of which many in the 
Iliad have their a- doubled, which is a sure sign of a short 
penult in the primitive form of the future or aorist : 

dxAmrt 8c ot kotvK^v «... 
inLariT^ 8* a\hs Btloto . . • • 
<nreurail^€vos ^lipos i^b .... 
. . • iUdfuurfft Z4 fuv fxe/M&ra, 

tcro) from im appears to have t long, rta-a, xplao^, firjiaa'o>» 
Knvos 8^ riffti T^ySf KoifK IkKKny Ziici\y, Soph. Aj, 113. 

vo-d) from vo) also appears to lengthen the penult generally, 

Xva'o), <f>v(r<o, fArfvva'a, pvaofJMi, dvo'a, 6v(rc», haKpvfTfu. 

. . . yovtwriv, 0% a* tl<pv(ray, Hfi^poy^s, Soph. CEkL Tyr, 436. 
Utatro 8* ii4\ios . . . (Hex.) 
• . . kva-€ 8^ Tvia. (Hex.) 

Yet we find icva-at irrvo-w, fivara. 

&\A& vTvffas iffftlre Hwrfjkeyri fi4B€s. Soph. Jnt, 653. 

vVi^ iiva^otf Kid fivtrcanos UfAfMTOs, Eur. Med. 1133. 
, , . rhp <t>^6yoy 9h trp^Kv<roy. Soph. Phil. 776. 

55. The perfects follow the futures, except when the 
vowel of the future is merely lengthened by position ; thus, 
yp&^^t y€ypa4>a, from ypa<l>a. A few deviate, as \e\vfjMi 
from Xva-m. The aorist and its derivatives follow the future, 
except when the final « is preceded by a liquid ; when the 
quantity of the present is restored : kKuw, kKIvv, tKkiya ; 
QfMVv», dijaiv&, rffjivva. 

56. The reduplication of verbs in fu is short : the i prefixed 
when reduplication cannot take place is long: rXOtU, btlhifSf 
but uh, fjLfffaifxi. 

iyravSa 8^ at Zc^s rlBiiffw K/t^pova. ^sch. Prom. 850. 

Xafi€7y kfAflyovs €la\y ^ fitOUveu, Pers. 676. 
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57. In verbs in lu, the syllable before the personal termina- 
tions, fiA, tri, not, yi€v, fjktOa^ &c. is short, except in the first and 
third persons singular and third plural of the present active, and 
in the subjunctive mood. Thus fcvyw/x*, fcvywo-t, but «iev- 
yvvfi€P, Ctvyvvfuu ; lorSTt, laTarat, Except in tenses dissyl- 
table in the first person* 7(f>viuv edvrf, firom €<f}vp, cdvy. 

\wrff&yri 8* ainf iaifidytoy ifUcvvfrl ris. SoPH. CEd, Tyr, 1258. 

UtiKyviu ITf &v yiip Afwa^ ovk hlftuadfjirip. (Ed. Col, 1145. 

<rfifiuu\ 6 8* olci r^ *wloyTi Seucvurw. Ibid. 1532. 

itKd\vwrov oStw Htuan^um, rh fjJirt 7^. (Ed, Tyr, 1428. 

rod vX-fiffiop vapSyros, ^viit &\Kvto. Electr, 927. 

i/uf>vre T^ <p6ffwrt , . . . C&il. Co^ 1113. 

Kol r^Sc <f>vucu xaT^pf , a^ft&v S* o^ iydi. Ibid. 1444. 

rotw^ i^pDrriy' oSfSc ykp rd^ o^k tUpw, Ibid. 1379. 

^ipvfttev, &s vphs &y9p€a ob fiaxovfidva, Ant, 62. 

58. Final a is short : avava-a, navXa, a&fiOf a-mfLora, x^^P^» 
€irfKi$a, ir€frpaya, Sofia, fitra, tva, 

HycuraOf yuy trot r4p^is ifufxivhs Kvpu, Soph. Tr, 291. 

• • • t'^rrifia rov w4fi4fayros ^p, (Ed, R, 278. 

. . . ikporyva fMirp^f ^py& rjis i/xrfs. Mscn, Chdeph, 880. 

• . . x«<iP^ ^ ob $p<a^tT€u, S, T. 605. 
it4icovB&y BrifftVf Htwa . . . Soph. (Ed, Col, 695, 
ri 8^a wphs ravr* &\oxos . . . ^sch. Suppl. 299. 

59. But a is long in the nominative singular when it is pre- 
ceded by p (except &yxypa, y€<f>vpa) ; as, x°^P^* '^^P^ • 

ci 8* aZ0, t fi^ yivoiro, ffvfitpopa r^x^'* iBsCH. S, T. 5. 

irai<ras Kdpa *0dn*^€y' 4p 8* ipttiriois. Soph, AJ. 308. 

r4xi'V ^ &pdyK7js iur0€p€<rr4pa fiaucp^, ^SCH. Prom, 512. 

unless p be preceded by a diphthong, in which case the final is 
short : 

oIk ^oti ravra' ireipa rts firriyr^o. SoPH. Aj, 470. 

ob ravra roArp fuiipa jrw r€\€0'tp6pos» ^SCH. Prom, 411. 

60. Again, a is long in the nominative singular when pre- 
ceded by a vowel : thus, dpia, Bia, Tpoidy dovXdd. 

Kpdros, Bm tc, ar^p fihp , , . ^SCH. Prom. 12. 

Xpoiop yhp iiKKd^aaOf \fxp'^a wdKof, EuR. Med, 116& 

&\A* cT' AwXi^ov, KopBld' rl fi4xkofAfPi Ibid. 1242. 
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If, lio^ever, ^e syllable preceding a be ct or ot, derived 

frbttl t^dl'dB ettdiilg in i;^ br ovs, £lS aX^^cta frotn. aXtjuris^ iyKpd*- 

f^cH frdth lyupdrijv, then final a i^ short : 

, * . «^ yiip rfbv409tm vvifBirffmai fip&roh, •SdPH. PIk. 1449. 

otherWisAe, oia htti th% final Bvllablelohg^ 

61. final a is also short, though preceded by a vow^, in 
the nominative singular feminine of an a^jective^ when that 
feminine is longer by a syllable than its masculine npminative : 
thus, frotn els, ^lia, from raxvsy tclx^m, and simUarly from 
Itptvs, Uf>€ia, 

ofh-oi, rax^id vavriKov <rrpdrov oroX^. iEscH. Suppi, 745% 

^X^^ ^ir^/tdtjSfti, ^ 51 kkTits iitcip^ptt, Iliad, xii. 45&. 

Kt^piSos ^v Up€ia, yJ^JMV 8* h.^i'^cucros tov&<i, Pseudo-Musjeus. 

62. ca in an accusative singukr, from *& nominative in tvs, 
has a long* /dad^tX^a, "Orjv^d, 'A^^iXX^a^ 

B4^curO€ K^fffKfi fiatrtKda, iroAX^ XP^^V' MrSCH, Ag. 507. 

ffirois KairfiKeu*, *Op<^4a t* Avoict* fx*''* EuR. Hipps, 963-. 

63. a in dual nominatives is lon§^, ic^ira, fiovou ; and in 
the adverb iripa, 

fipmeiO'i rifi^ -Avaffas ir4pa 5£k)}s. JEBCtL Ptvm. 80. 

vvv 8* ai fx6ya $^ i^^ \€\€ififi4ya (rxSicn. Soph. s^n^. 58. 

64. i final is short, rX, fieXX, KakolaX, x^^P^* X^P^^* Piy^^P^* 
TiAfoi* Kw/vai, fu^f^ iMl 

T&vlP ^ Ti (Toi 4'cAA<$v re Koi HvffeipfTov, Mscn, Prom, 816. 

hria^v Urapfi^ )t^<P^ "cci^ 9iy^p fi6mv, 851. 

vitrx^fToy tXvtd ^/i7 (rw04Tovs Kiyovs* 6ft6. 

rl9ri<rif x^l t^f^ '*V^ hr^pyouro aroXp, Pers, 192h 

^/A€7s 7ekp ayyol rovwt r^vSc rV icSpufu, Sopfl. Ant» 889. 



65. V is short at Ihe end of a word, o^, tuxpi ^bm^v. 

2 trvp <rv, Koi trSif 8ci/iia . . . Soph. Phil 1^27. 

iiTfl obK kKodfis 6^v T&v 4fi&y kifwv. JE6CH. iSuppL 884. 
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But e?€iy ^T^i^ pii % i^i;l) fe Mf^ thftt ^dn m h ip hw^g : 

J^, (evyw, 

^cv ^€u* rff offra» Hvervx^s l^u 710^ ; £uRiF. Hee, 785. 

Sffo^v kpoyfih^ hrwmSv I9v ^^ot. JMm. 560i 

66. f^nal av is short : iiiya», iU\a», tk-va-av, €<l>aa-ap, ay, 
traif, 

-HJifd* f V ^ /*«7<Wf i •* M^w ^^^1? 8^a«^. XltlAlK M». U?5,. 

&f cTScy fitX&y cUtfia tcaraf^ov i^ d»rciX^s. Ibid. xy. 149. 

(koMTi TovTo 96^ Stt-ca^s \4yt». Eur. Fr. Diet, iy., 

fMur&r i^i|V fipiOxiO¥ he Kf\€^fuiros, JBscn. P^t, S97; 
^X^*^ ^ *^^ Soi/Aomr vp^s if9oi^. jProm. 492; 

67. But accusatives singular fh)m nominatives in a follow 
the quantity of their i^ominativea:. t];KHft ^e hi^vq d«x^^/)4^ 

TTvpdp, 0tdp, dvidv, Tpoidv, dovKtidv ; but avag'aa^, navkdp, irtipfip, 
fAoipap, akriBnAp, Spotiav, fii&p, rax^cfiv. Thus 

. . . . £k S^Imk* cl^oi^ 4^irYo6fi€P09» MnoM. Frwn, 444x 

& KoL ff\ r^p ipeurcop iXtria-ip \4y». 9q^h. TV. 138. 
.... irpbs ({f(r4fi€Uiyil K6fni X^ci. £/. 435. 

^(t(rrof>^<ra( fjunpop, ip XP^^' f^V^' ^SCH. iS^. 7. 488.. 

fiap6s T€, Kol $apu&y d (4pos tpdrtp. Soph. PA. 1045. 

Tpolop 'AxcuQ^r^' lyouff^ ^y liyi*^^ MacB» Ap, 311. 

T(((«y ^^y funifuSdwfhs wv^Sp iftf^p. Soph. PhiL 1482. 

Nominatives in ap are long, waidyf. To'^i'^ *AKa^va«f- 
<ra^i 9^ fii&$ig vSp 2hrcf» irpo<rxfii^^^» MscB, Prom* 6^. 

68. Adverbs in ap are long, Xiay, ircpoi', Sydv, except cpxn- 
pouiids* of intp or- hp, as ndfiirap^ ^ap, 

6 K6fiiros, &XX& Kol Xiop tip^ii.4pos, Mbcu, Prom. 1033. 

&s irphs rt wlarip tI\pV &yap iwuprp4^ts. SopHi Ttach 1 1^4. 

69. cy fincJ^ ito sho^, irSktp,, ri^aXp, x^P^^y' ^/>^»v c/ffraX7y, 

a^^ T^ jb^onnri irfcrrTi' ly irpc^ois h^i^ MacR^^Pert, 435,, 

^aS9a 8^ <rc Zci^s TKhyciy $fi^>popa. Prom, 848. 

«(i^i^4c M^AS iptflrivif^ oiMS^^iatf IK. 967. 

But nomitiatives sii^guljff we lQ^|p,^^.4«^ pgyf*V'#. •?«?* 
Tprjxh* 



a FINAL Nit>^ 

^fjXv and vfiTp are also long in the final, though Sophocles 
shortens them frequently. ' 

70. Final vv is short, frokvv, raxvv, <tvv, roipvvf vvp affirma- 
tive, (hut vvv, now.) 

. , . . tv' iy€ipofiMy o^vy^'Apria. . . . (Hex.) 

ffty&t cvp ^.KKois ireia'otAai rh (xSpctfiov. ^SCH. S, T, 24S. 

tpa vvVt elf (Toi ravT* Jipwya ^ctlv^rai. Prom, 999. 

Yet vv is long in the nominative singular, yLOfravv ^optaiv; 
and in the accusatives of words that have their genitive in vos : 
thus, X€kv£, x^^^^» X*^^" 5 *<^X^^» la-xvos, i<rxyv. 

lax^v ivacroaf r^$c irpo<r04ir$ai ir6\ti, Eur. Heracl, 158. 

But see farther, under the termination vs. 

Persons of verhs in v/ii have v» final long, €<f)vy^ iCtvyvvv. 

fil<f iroXiT«v Hp^ $^vy iiifixoi^os. Soph. Jnt, 79. 

But the neuter of the participle is short. 

71. op is short, except Kap, ^dp ; as fiwcap, ^pap. 

^v 8' ^fieip ^8i) Utirepoy 'w\4oyri fiou Soph. Pkihct. 354. 

i pdxap 'Arpc/Si}, paipTiytyh, 6\fii69«ufMy, Iliad, iii. 182. 

72. vp is long, TTvp, paprvp, 

xpibs rour$c pdvroi irvp iy^ ir^of ^rcurci, ^SCH. Prom, 

73. Off IS short, IlaXXaf, piyas, p^Xag, ^^ipa^, eXva-ag, nivovOas, 
ntkdi, Srptpas, 

.... IIoAAas *A0^Ki7. . . . (Hex.) 

.... Ikytiy ^\ vijas*Ax<'u&y . . . (Hex.) 

Ovfihs 8^ fi4yas iar\ Siorpe^cos fiaaiX^os, Iliad. ii. 196. 

Iirpo^as ^pyoy-woioy &y oH <rot irp^ci ; Soph. Ph, 1227. 

iriiroyBas ahcts vrifA* &iroa'0aA.c2s ^p^vSoy, JBscH. Pr, 470. 

.... pitros iKdeb^i&s &y. Soph. El, 348. 

Aaifi6vi\ Hrpffias fao. . . . (Hex.) 

74. But genitives singular and accusatives plural of nouns 
that do not. increase in the genitive are long, x^P^^» (f>iKias, 
Xvov&ds; as also are accusatives plural from nominatives in 

€vs, <f)ov€ds, paaiKeds, 
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Ifof ^fiMf T€ KoA warpSs &$9iv ifi4. Mscn. Prom. $(i5, 

^vyas &^c7yai wmurl rourT 4ti^v X^^P"^* EuR. MetL 1155, 
Ihtif i^povs bnr^as i<t^* Iww^tut, Phoen, 1095. 

75. Also ToKas, and nominativeB whose genitive ends in 
arrog or ov, have as long, Xva-ag, Cfta^, rofiiaft 

9i4px^tu, 9^irT7iyoSt 2 rd\ds iy6. Soph. Philoci. 744. 
ffttii(^as i\a6vft, \oifibs ix^^*'^^* iriXiv. (Ed, Tyr, 28. 

hat^p 8* h^ hfBpl aras iKoprip^i fidxv- Eur. HeraeU 837. 

ylyas W $XKos rov tripos \t\eyii4vov. iEscH. S, T, 406. 

76. cf final is short, tpXg, tXs, Ks, froWoKU, 

ohK hf^phs apKot irlffrXsi &^^' BpKttv hv4\p, Mscfi. Fragm. 171. 
ic4vT9i' tXs &Aic^ rhf $w6vt* iwiKraMfiy. Soph. Jnt. 1030. 
^Korhy Sis 1i<raaf hrri 0^* 2<* fx*' Atf/os. ^SCH. Pers^ 343. 

But the following are long : 

(1) Monosyllahle nominatives, \ls, U, 

(2) Nouns having a douhle form of the nominative, in either 
i£ or IV ; as, dicris, dcX^rp. 

(3) Dissyllahle feminine nouns having the genitive in Idos, 
sometimes have final is long ; as, KprjiriSf dylns* 

(4) Words of more than two syllables, in which the two 
syllables preceding the last are short, and whose genitives end 
in i^s or itos» have is long ; as, pa<j>avls. 

77« Final vs is short, i^di/r, wiktiojs, iyyvs* i 

.... ir((3af vic^f *Ax(AX€^f. (Hex.) 

d/ic7s 8^ BpJivfh, iyyvs ^orcvTcf rd4>ov, Mscb, Pen. 772. 

But the following are long : 

(1) Monosyllable nouns, Zs, dpvr. 

(2) Nominatives singpilar in vs that form the genitive in vo; 
or vvos t ^pKvs, l(rxys. 

trSura yhp Urx^s 'Aaiarray^trffS, Mscu, Pert. 11. (Anap.) 

hs ix i6fi»vv4Kus iBcarros otx^^u. EuR. Phoen, 1745. 

But to this rule, and to that for vp from vos, I do not always 
find the Attic writers conform ; for instance, we find 

Ixct* c^n 9^ vrfivs tUndpKiis r4Ky»p. ^sch. Choeph, 756. 

KoX vjfivv i^<mfi\ovfifP &s aMi \4y€i. EuR« jfndr. 356. 
riy^ots &6vfov vriUvv c2f fhrvop fia\€is, Cych 574. 



Kp4oVt vi (furyq^ y^y €li<t>SoyyQy 4rx4ff^u EjHfL^Bkim». 960t 
wp\y 8j^ $t* 6yr&¥ y^pvv obx 'E\\ritnic^y. Rhe», 294. 

fii^Kphy yhp tpurtt yripvs^ ifn^ayfis ye /lijv, Ehpt^ 754. 

(3) Persons and pfuiticiples. of. verU m. v^i i S^fi» €«^tit» 

9§iKPvs ifwvrhy, fiff 9h Bii$ai»v ir6\i$, flug. Bacch. (iO« 
ftrcira 8*, 4lii7iref> 4^^(^5Sp, i\€v$4pa. Soph. £/ftc^. 970: 

78. The qnaxttijty of syllables, to which none of. these rales 
apply, mast be determined by a l^osodiacal Lexicon, or by 
the^aid of the Indexes^ of Beck to Earipides, and on the 
plan of Beck to ^schylas and l^ophocles. Bat frequently 
the qaaptity of a syUQ^ble may be^ infeired Irom acoentuatiDn, 
or other circumstances. Thus» if it be remeBtbeo^d that mros 
is circumdexed in- its penult, there wilT be na doubt o# the 
quantity of the middle syllable in ^airos : and from. the. short 
middle syllable of irpoBviwraroi, the length of the vowel v. in 
np6$vfws, and therefore in 6vfi6st d0vfiia, evBvfUla-Saii^ could, be 
inferred'. This method; when practicable, is recommended* as 
hr preferable to the immediate consultation qf ' a i^exicont 
which should be reserved, as a last resource* when memory and 
judgpient faiL It shou]d'not be forgotten, that the first, fifth, 
aad hiixth syllables may be either long or short ; and therefore 
a word in which the quantity of a syllabre is unknown, may 
be introduced, if that syllable be brought into one of those 
places. 
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ON THE 



TROCHAIC AND ANAPAESTIC SYSTEMS 

OF TRAGEPY. 



79. Tbe Trochaic verse of Tragic dialogue consists of eight 
. feet, wanting a syllahle ; which were originally all trochees ; 

but in the existing form of the metre, spondees are admitted 
into the even places, the second, fourth, and sixth. A tribrach, 
as equivalent to a trochee, is admitted into every place ; and 
an anapsest, as equivalent to a spondee, enters the even places : 
so that, on the whole, the admissible feet on ordinary occasions 
are these : — 

The first foot is a trochee or a tribrach ; as is also the third, 
fifth, and seventh. 

The second foot is a trochee, tribrach, spondee, or anapaest ; 
as also is the fourth and sixth. Examples are, 

Aitrhs- i^efffoff' ifxavrhp ^aZlcffs &j/€i; irSvov (all trochees). 
Utoixdray ^koo vpibs vfias Uevdefes ob ippovriffas (spondees in evon places). 
oAXcb irws ii\€v64pa07is avdphs iLuoffiov rvx^v (tribrach in 6th place). 
T^5e irept fip6xovs ^iSoXAc ySvcurt koH x"!^^*^ iroZ&v (tribrach in 2d & 5th). 
hZinift y'f & OfoL Mvtefivcus, ft^ VOtiS* iLvcucdkfi dtohs (tribrach in 1st & 6th). 
ht'6(nos T4<pvKas, fl^X' ov warptHoSt &s <rhi voX^fiios (tribrach in 1st, 

5th, and 7th). 
ic&fii irapfKdXfis ri dpdav; riva Z^ vSpov lx^ ir60€v; (tribrach in 2d, 

5th, and 6th). 
olB^ ^l\os ohBels y€\^ fioi, rh t* * Ay afi4fUfovos kX^us (anapaest in 2d). 
oitK Ix^ fiufihv Karcuf>vyeiy &K\ov ^ rh ahv y6w (anapsest in 4th). 
0? /i€ rSov yi.yuav ixcictUovy f^o'troi^, hw^Kpiv^ tlk r(; (anapsest in 4th & 6th). 

80. When a proper name contains two short syllables inter- 
cepted between two long ones, as, 'ic^tycvcta, 'iTnroXurov, it 
cannot enter the verse regularly ; it is allowed to be so intro- 
duced as to make any foot a dactyl, except the fourth smd 
seventh. And the same licence is occasionally assumed in pro- 
per names which might enter regularly ; such as, UvXadi/r, 
'A;(eX^f . Thus we find 

€is ^ *l<piy4yciow *E\4vris v6(rros ^v irtwpafiiyos' 

with dactyl in 2d place, 

irdvrts''EW7iy€St arpwrhs 9h VLvppMiwv off aot wapviy. 

9 
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81 . A tribrach in the seventh place must not be preceded by a 
spondee or anapsest in the sixth place : thus we might not have 

nor avStrios ire^uicas' &AA' ovxt &s ah, trarpi^os iroX^fitos. 

82. When the first two feet make up entire words not 
adhering closely, in sense and pronunciation, to the following 
word (as articles and prepositions adhere to the nouns to which 
they belong), the second foot cannot be a spondee or anapsest. . 
Thus the line 

KcA Bdfittpra rV KOKUmiv vtMrr^X&v ixifXi^^ 

is right ; but 

ical idfMtpTos r^s KMciffras vawrroXStv ^X^Av^cv 

would be wrong ; for the first two feet make the complete 
words jcai hvtfMfyrasv and the second of them is a spondee. But 

^ Bavtiv, ^ ^fvf 6 fivdos ob fiuKphs fiaKpup Tr4pi 

is right ; though $ Baveiv, $ make complete words, and have 
the second foot a spondee ; for the second fj coheres inseparably 
with Cju in sense and pronunciation, and thus the spondee is 
justifiable. 

83. The fourth foot must end with the end of a word ; and 
that word must not be an article, preposition, or other word 
closely adhering to the next in sense and pronunciation. Thus, 

{^vciTi I KcitrO* 6 I ficis 4 \ y^ J^f &v \ 5pef, fit* | iffiai \ r^ncro \ ficu 

cannot stand, as the fourth foot closes in the middle of the word 
S)vBp€s, Similarly, 

el He I JTOv 'k4 \ ffoicv \ is rhv \ afi^y \ iv ful \ X9 '''^ \ f^ 

is inadmissible, because the fourth foot ends with an article. 

84. When the sixth foot ends with a word, it must be a 
trochee or tribrach, not a spondee nor anapaest ; unless the 
word vrith which the sixtii foot ends be closely connected with 
the following word, as an article or preposition with a noun ; 
or unless the seventh foot begin with an enclitic, or with a 
word that cannot be^n a sentence. Thus 

is right ; but 
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y/roM be wroDg, mce the sixth foot eadmg with the cod of a 
word would be a apondee. Bat in 

tf coheres with KarBavtl, and the spondee preceding the final 
Cretic is allowable. Similarly, in 

the close connection of the preposition with its noun admits 
the spondee. And in 

ravra irdvra KttrBoafovffa ^6<rofiatf koS fiov k\4os, 

the enclitic fiov at the beginning of the seventh foot allows the 
spondee for the sixth. 

85. The anapaestic system of tragedy consists of verses con- 
taining each four feet ; of which any one may be an anapaest, 
a spondee, or a dactyl. Examples are, 

wrfpM trrtwix^ ^ itotc fJL&x^kcfp (spo&deei anapaest, daetyl, spondee). 
h^ciiots hxbrois hypfois trtXda-as (spondee, three anapaests). 
Xp^iciy €|« /uucdpw TpCrcufis (two spondees, two anapaests). 
Ko} rh reikaihv Klffffivoy tpKos (dactyl, spondee, dactyl, spondee). 
i^yov iLfupi$a\€tv Mkiop *B/JidSi (two anapaests, two dactyls), 

86. The lact verse of a system is shorter by half a foot ; It 
usually ends with a spondee preceded by a dactyl, asmmilatiog 
itself to the close of a dactylic hexameter or heroic verse. 
Examples are, 

irsA^/Mv 4rr7^s wetp^xovrwi 
to^ovXk^ Kiffiart Titrro^i, 

Sometimes the final spondee is preceded by another spondee, 
as in 

XtrKnv T* 4\ar^p :ga»r0(if^s 
fi4\os iiXlBioif <ncfitlf€i€v. 
Sometimes the first foot is a dactyl, as in 

This verse is called the Paroemiac : it is often preceded by a 
verse of two feet, admitting the same feet as the rest of the 
system. 

87. To avoid the concurrence of four short syDables, an 
anapaest is not allowed to follow a dactyl immediately. A few 

D 2 
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instances are to be found, in which the seoond foot is a dactyl, 
and the third an anapaest ; but they are not frequent enough 
for imitation. A dactyl, in an even place, is seldom found 
immediately following a spondee. 

89. A long vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened 
before a vowel at the beginning of the next word : thus we 
find 

Kol i\€io$dTai vaJuv ip4rat 
•woOiovffai «8€iv hipTi^iiylav 
Uepffl^os aXas oXx'^rcu iiyBpcov 
T«i) BrjireiBa 5' 5fa> 'AOiiv&v, 

where respectively the final syllables koi, o-at, rat, fw are 
shortened before initial vowels in the following words. This 
is called Hiatus. 

90. In this metre, the last syllable of a verse is not common ; 
but retains its quantity, unless affected by the first letter of the 
first word in the following line, which acts on the final syUa- 
ble of the preceding line just as if the whole system formed 
one long verse continued throughout. Thus a final spondee, 
or anapaest cannot end with os unless the next line begins with 
a consonant. But a final dactyl cannot end with or unless 
the following line begins with a vowel. Again, a final spondee 
or anapaest cannot end in «, unless the following line begin 
with f, f , yjr, or two consonants which lengthen a preceding 
short vowel. (See Art. 24.) This property is called 2ui/a<^€ia. 
But when a verse ends with a vocative case or with an excla- 
mation ; when the next verse is given to another character in 
the dialogue ; or at the close of a sentence ; we sometimes find 
that a tribrach is put for an anapaest, or that a hiatus is 
allowed without shortening the diphthong. Thus, 

Aye vvv <ru /le, ircu, 

the vocative ttoZ is allowed to stand unshortened before iv . . . 
and in 

$(rrou ri v4ov, 

4)(ei ri fi4\os yo€phv yotpcus' 

the pause at veov allows the tribrach n peov to stand for an 
anapaest. 
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DIALECT. 



Thb dialect that must be used in the Exercises is the Attic, 
the severe and dignified Attic of Thucydides. It must be 
kept free from the colloquial usages found in the Orators, and 
the writers of dialogue and comedy. The final c dciicrtKop in 
T€n)Tot, TovTovl, K.T.X,, Kivbvv(v€ip iu the scuse to bc likely, 
df€xv&s as a confirmatory particle, are examples of Atticisms 
not admissible into the tragic Senarius. On the other hand, 
a few lonisms are intermingled with the early Attic of the 
tragic stage: the termination of the third person plural of 
the optative mood in aro for vro, as cico-ca^omro for €K(ru' 
Coivro, is allowed; and that of the first person plural in 
fjt€aBa instead of fie^a, as Ufi€<r3a for UfuBa : and there 
occur examples of the substitution of ov for o, and a for €, 
before liquids, as ttvcKa for ivtKa, dovpi, ovvofia, fiovvos, Kovpos, 
yovvara : nor is the doubling of o- unknown ; Sophocles 
has fi€o-<roff and ^aaerai, ^Ynh and dia are met with in the 
form viral, diaL But these three last changes must be confined 
to words for which one has immediate authority; analogy 
being scarcely admissible when the instances are so few. 
Indeed it should ever be remembered, that it is the settled 
practice of the Ancients, and not their occasional deviations, 
that we should imitate. 

The voices and tenses in which verbs may be used, in con- 
formity with tragic practice, will be best learned from the 
Indexes to the Tragedians ; that of Beck to Euripides, and 
those on the plan of that to iEschylus and Sophocles'^ : the 
same source will furnish the epithets and combinations most 
suitable for an imitator of the Attic dramatists, and a copious 
exempHfication of the management of particles. 

» Published by W. P. Grant, Cambridge. 
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The following Iambic and Trochaic lines are proposed for 
the student to examine, and discover the point, or points, in 
which each of them is inelegant or inadmissible, according to 
tragic usage. 

avoTFTafievot eVc r&v w€<f>€\&v Ktuvas Xo^cty 
vfi Tov Aiovvo'ov €d y€ fioi ioKeis Xcyccv 
naph tS>» 6t&v n€pi jrokrpmv'icaTaKkay^t 
jj/icir r# yap iroXf/Aovvrcf ov K€pdaivofU¥ 

TOVTOiV TTtpl iraVT^V <WTOKpdTOp€S ^KOfieP 

aXX' oirr€ irp6r€pov n4»voB* ^fiw Jp^afiev 
€ay ra blKaiop aXXa vvv €d€\rjT€ bpav 

Ti d', Zi KOKobcUf^OV ; TfXi^lOS KOI yCLfTTpiS Ci 

akrfB€s ; ov yap fiet^ov v/xclr ol 6€0i 

vpQVwrapfvot €Kk6^€1 roy o<f>0ciKjiov Btvaw, 

idy Tie avBpwr»v Uptiov rtf Btmv 

wpo^TOtv bvouf Tip^v dvoia-ti r^ ac^ 

TO aKrjTTTpov aJTobovi/M TTuXtP yfnj^i^ojjLoi 

& batfiovi dvBpanrau Hoirtibov, woi 4^p€i ; 

^/ictf 7r€p\ yvvaiKos pias TToXf/i^cro^ev 

ra xprip^B* &tr tof 6 Xevs dvo$vrf<rK»v jcarcrXtn;; 

ovoaw OvyaT^p Sirr<av dbekifiw yvrjalwy 

dvdi^erai aov tS>v iraTp^v xP^pdTdiv 

Tvpavvov^ 6fivlBc»v nap€(<o croc ydka 

aXX* hfTTtfp tl B€(rpo(l>op[ois vrfaT€vofAtu 

ivTtvBcv Kpa ToljnTpifitiiis iyivtTo 

^TTcp ra/iAt6v€i r6v Ktpavvov tov Aior 

r^i/ cvvopiav, r^i^ a<a(f>poavyriy, ra veapia 

^p y ^ ait nap iKtlvov nc^xikd^^js, ndvT ^x*is 

c2 TovTovi y i)^fipoT6inia-av oi Btoi 

€pjov y oTi Thy avBpwiroy ay\€iv /SovXo/iai 

fnaviardptvoi roTr dijpor^Koiaiy 6py€ois 

iraTpStos 6 ^ioi avKo^avriiv tarl /xoc 

dv6* tppaTos TtoKKjds KaTaittntdKots BiKas 

dfptd Tiva Kal vKOTia Ka\ Kvavavyia 

ovK €(rTiv ovhiy tov nmvBai yXvKVTfpov 

oIk€Iv fieB* vpMv KdniBv^iA T&y vopay 

oXX' olawtp airros tpxiBoy ot€ irais ^y, <rv yap 

voplaas dk€KTpvoyos ^x^iv tovVi \6<f>oy 

oH Toi fia Tiis Ktpxyjjbas en aov o'x^o'opeu 

€oiK€v cl ^€vbayy«\^s €iy* SyytXos 
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t6v narip ca Qv, dXX' cVcidi) fuixifios el 
6d\ irdp€<rTiVy aXX* 6tov d« xp^ Xeytip 
rovTi yap cpya^ci crv roHpyov ; c/rrc /iot 
aXX ccrrtv crr/oa vri Ac* l/>ya (vfi<f)opa 
t>df <l>pdaeit, oTTcof ^ <o(^X^iC9 dynii' 
&aT€ x^id^f <ro* Toty ttroiKois dii troB^v 
ovK out6 oaijv Tifi^v irapk irp&rois <f>fp€i 
^p 010-0* 6ti frXcov T* \virri(rti9 tpt 
avTiKo yhp drfp cori rrjv Ibtap Skas 
Kara nviyta fAdihwra. vpotr6f\f odp rye^ 
^ ^ifiovtt, jdfMf^rtr <rv f^ <^i/X(i*( <^p€ 
^r ?(rrc ^fuvOeas xPf^'V^^ &fTiKpVi Xeyav 
Up€v, (rhv ipyop, Ovt, flr^drrc, roU Beats 
Xlovs re yvwfol rravraxov wpoa-K€tfi4vovs 
antXB* d4> ^lAW Kcu 0-^, ttm, to, ariftfiaTa 
ifAol yap avr^ rawra, Bfiatdeff fUXwi 
XaXiJcar W9pa^p€t, in^X^y dn-o^vv Hpyatrov 
cf ficy \6yovs raxvs rtt, 4f If %pya fipabift 
£ irornmX/ic X^/Miro«, dcinA <f>pov&v 



cire yhp &p y€vmiot vnh r&v avKotpQvray riXXcra^ 
*linr6piKeg KaKKiov K&f *lfmovUov KaXXtav 
y\avK€s vpas ovwor eniKfi^ova-i AavpicaTiKoi 
€VV€OTT€vo-ovo'i fcdfcXc^ovo-i piKph KfppaTa 
ras yap hp&p oIkIos Ipe'^ptp npbs derop 
6(vw UpaKiaKop cff ras X€ipaf hpip b&fropfp 
"kapPdptw ToKaprop, ifv re rStp rvpdvptdp ris rtpa 
)3ovX<5/i€^^ oZp pvp dpeiireip ravra XW^^^ ivBdtf 
. X^^eraft rakaprop, fjp Se i&ptd y* dydyff, Terrapa 
ToU re KO'^ixoto'ip th riis pivat tyx^l to. itrepa 
&t nap* rjpiv ovdey ala-xp6p iarip ixirtpdiKlaai 
buar\€K€w C^p ^dcox to \onr6p cat ^pds tra> 
&iyd3* oKkk xovToal Kat brf rtr Sppis ^px^Tcu 
& Tl6<r€ibop, ovx 6pas Sa-op (vpttKwKTai kok^p 
rirl \6<f>»p oIkovo-ip, dyydB* do-^aXemy oljptKa 
Xalmii yt yXavf, ri ^jjs ; rU y\avK *h6r)va^* ifyayt. 
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Nothing is dearer to a man than his country. [thee. 

If thou wilt not restrain thy tongue, there will be sorrows for 
My son, be bold : death is a debt due, 
even by him who sits-still in his house aloof from toils. 
Think ye we could live-in the land, if all the poor 
population was-a-community apart from the rich ? 
Good things and evils cannot become unmingled ; [well ; 

but there is a certain blending of them, so that things subsist 
for the things which are not possessed by the poor, the rich 
gives him ; and the things which we rich possess not, 10 

we pursue by availing ourselves of the poor. 
Now, may I neither be a friend to that man, [sufficient 

nor associate with him, whoever that his. judgment is self- 
is persuaded (perf,), deeming his friends his servants : 
for whoever readily gratifies his passion 
ends ill, for it misleads men very often. 
Toil is inevitable ; but the events assigned by the gods 
whoever best bears, that man is wise. [one's country. 

It is a very pitiable life to have left-for-ever the borders of 
Now, terror, when a man for his life is on the point 20 

of speaking, taking-his- stand for adverse encounter, 
both brings men's mouth to consternation, 
and shuts out one's understanding, so that one speaks not 

what things one desires ; 
but nevertheless it is necessary for me to run this hazard, 
for I see my life laid-down as the prize- of- victory {plur.). 
But undoubtedly it is sweet to remember toils, having been 

preserved. [{neut. plur.) 

Ever remember to please those in authority ; for this conduct 
is best for subjects, and, over whatsoever appointed 
one may be, to do things pleasing to sovereigns. 
For the calamities of those that had fared ill 30 

not at any time have I insulted, fearing to suffer myself. 
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Otidctp <l>tXos dvrjp irarp^or x6itv. 

E^ /Ki) Karex^ yKSxra-a, ci/ii kukov av. 

T€Kvov, Tokfi&* t6 KarBavtlv 6<l>tiK(o 

Koi 6 ^fuu Kara oiKos €Kt6s ttovos, 

AoKm hv oIkS> yala, €i airas irtvrjs 

\a6s iro\iT€vofiai ar€p irkovdios ; 

'Ea^Xoff Kai KaKOP oifK hv yipofiai xtapii* 

aK\a ei/xt rir ovyKpaa-is &aT€ f^co KaKS>s. 

,ts yap prj tlpi 6 Trtvrjif 6 ir\ova-ios 

bidapi, OS bt 6 n\ovTS>p ov Kraa-dai {jpcrf^ ' 10 

0rjpci>pai ;(/[)a)/xat 6 triprji (jplur,) 

'Eyo) dc M^Tc dpi <^tXo9 o^ror <f>v>s 

prfTf ^vpfipi, ooTii <f}pop& avrdpKrjs 

7r€i0opai, ^yovfiac 6 (fy'ikos dovXor* 

oa-Tis yap eifOitos xapi^opMi dpy^ 

T€X€VT& KaK&s, <r(j)ak\a> yap fipoTos TrkeliTTOs. 

Moxdio dvdyieq, 6 de TvxTf daipmp 

ooTis KoXXtoTor <f)(p(», o^os dpT)p ao<f>6s' 

OiKTpos alcip eVXciTTO) Spos TrarpU. 

^ofios b* orap Tis n€pt a-mpxi peXkta 20 

Xryo), Karea-njp €le ipovrios dy^p, 

aya re dpOpttmos 6 aropa €ls €Kir\rf^is, 

dir€ipy<» rt 6 vovs firf \ty» ts PovXopai' 

opas dc bet cyci> imt^ibpapop Sbe dyap, 
6p& yap €p6s i^X^ ridepcu ^iffKop. 
'AXXa rot ^bifs p€iMnip4U irovos trot^tt). 

*A6i d* dpea-KQi 6 Kpar&v, olrrog yap 
fytoTos dovKos, Kam oarts rrraypxvot 
t\s tlpX, noiSt dpbdp€o btaironis. 

*0 avpxf^opa yap 6 irpda-am kok&s 30 

od nwroTf vfipi(i»^ oppmba Trdax^ (juor, 2) a:»r6s* 
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It is not reasonable in any wise that a mortal man should con- 

troul the laws : 
it is folly even to wish to be a tyrant, 
one that seeks to rule single over his equals. 
For with men, death the end of contentions 
brings ; for what is there among mortals greater than this ? 
for who when he pierces with a spear a strong rock 
wears it with pains ? and who would dishonour a dead man ? 
For whatever man abundantly possessing (perf.) livelihood 
resigns to negligence and abandons things belonging to his 

house, 40 

but charmed with songs is ever pursuing that pleasure, 
will become useless to his family and his country^ 
and worthless to his friends ; for natural disposition is lost 
when any one is mastered by sweet pleasure. 
For by the judgment of a man communities are well regulated 
and a household well, and again it is greatly powerful for war ; 
for one wise counsel many hands 
surpasses, but ignorance joined with a multitude is a greater 

evil than alone. 
But the wary man is both a sure friend to his friends, 
and the best for his country : not perilous-enterprises 50 

praise ye ; for I love neither a pilot 
that is too daring, nor a chief of a country. 
My son, there aie three virtues which it is meet that thou 

cultivate, 
both to honour the gods, and thy parents that gave thee birth, 
and the general laws of Greece ; and doing these things 
thou shalt ever possess the most excellent crown of glory. 
Of all things there is satiety ; for even after the death of the 

more beautiful wives 
I have seen men enamoured (perf, pass.) of unlovely beds ; 
and many one after being sated with a feast, glad again 
hath been seen applying [aor, part,) his mouth to coarse 

food. . , ^ 

Now many of mankind sidSer this evil, 
when well discerning they are not willing to obey 
their judgment, being overcome by tlietr friends in most things. 
For it is meet that a young man always be enterprising ; 
for no man while he is indolent is renowned, 
but exertions produce reputation, 
whereas a Kfe of pleasure /and evil eowardite 



Ovjc fiKOff ira>f dv^p Btnjrot xparm ifofcar' 

fxtopia Koi 6 SfKut tlfjti rvpsanfot^ 
hi fievXopM Kpar& fi6imf 6 6pou>s, 
"AvOpwrot yap Bdwaros rcXor piiK9f 
txo>, tU yap wlp,i fjtti(€»v SBt h ppor6s ; 
Tis yiip ouroftf dop^ frfrpaiot (ffcdfrcXor 
Ttipa odvvrj ; ris d* drip,A{4i viitvs ; 
^Oxrrit yap dvrip ed icrmfiai fiiot 
vapiTffAi fuy dfUXia 4U06 6 Korii t^os (plvr,), 40 

Ma {aor. part,) dc poKnfj 6rjp€vopMi dtl odroij, 
yivopai p€v dpyos oIkos kqI ttoXis 
ovdf tf dt <l>(\os, 6 <f>v<rif yap oixofjLCi 
orav T*j fifti rjtrcmp yKvKvs ff^ovri, 
ry&>pfj yap dvrjp n^is p.€v c^ olKovpai 
oIkos de cZf i(rxv«i> de ad fieyar eh noKepos, 
els yap <ro^6r fiovXevpa 6 iroXxfi x^^^P 
pikS>, dpxidla be avv oxKos fiei{^<ov Kcucdv, 

6 y exikafi^s tfitKos re dvtfMKrie ipiKos 

apitrros re ^oAtj* pr^ 6 Kivdwevpa 50 

alv&f eya> yap <f)i\S> orjre vavriKos 

To\pa> \iap oihe irpoardTJjs x^^^* 

TeKvop, elpl Tpe7s dperrj 6 xp^^v av d<r;c& 

Tipa re Sehs, yovevi re 6 (jyvaas, 
Koivos re v6poi *£^Xas* Ka\ bpa otVor 
del ex^ KoKos €rre(f>avos evKketa, 
Jlds he Kopoff /cat yap eK KoXXicav 

et(9ov eKirk^aa eu alaxpos \eKrpov 

fiktfpa be ra hais, aa-jj,euos .ttoKiv 

&<l>6tjv TrpocrjSaXXa) (rrop^ (fiavXos duura. ^^ 

Hdkifs be Bpifros frdo-x^ ^0^09 .itaici^p 

KoK&s (fipovSi oif Bektd xmQper^ 

y»»prj, PIK& npof (f>CKo£ 6 froXvf, ^ 

Xpff yhp peaPifis 4v^ ««i roX^co, 

ovbeU ydp dv^ elfu ^f0VftLOS ein^etff, 

dWa 6 fTQPos r/ierca o evbo(iat 

6 be alap fibvfi, 6 KOKW re^qMaubpia 



S6 axBRcisss. 

can neither raise up a house nor a city. 
Now, there are many unseemly things in weak passion, 
many evils arise from unrestrained anger, 70 

and many of mankind hath great anger undone, 
and folly, two evils to the man that labours under them. 
Assiduity reaches the completion of every task. 
Now, may they all perish miserably who in tyranny 
rejoice, forgetM of laws and justice ; 

for the name of freeman is worth every thing ; [ing great, 

even if one have small possessions, he is accounted as possess- 
Now, wiles and dark devices [of a coward, 
have been found out by men as the remedies for the necessity 
Now, a good man hates not ever a good man, 80 
and bad melts away (per/,) in pleasures with a bad one, 
and likeness of kind is wont to bring together men. [thing. 
My son, the hands of the young are vigorous to execute any- 
but the judgments of the elder are better, 
for time is the most inventive teacher. 
My son, dear is this light of the sun, 
and beautiful is it to see the expanse of the sea calm, 
and the field blooming with vernal flowers ; 
and I could speak the praise of many beautiful things r 
but nothing is so bright nor fair to behold, 90 
as it is to those childless and stung by regret 
to see the light of new-born children in their house.' 
For love is an idle thing, and is with the idle, 
he loves mirrors and yellow-dyeings of hair, 
and shuns labours ; and one thing is a proof to me of this, 
none of mankind hath been enamoured who begs a livelihood : 
love always grows in those that possess much. 
For a woman that has gone forth from the house of her father 
belongs not to her parents, but to her husband : 
but male issue abide (per/.) ever in the family, 100 
a defender of the ancestral altars and tombs. 
Now, doubtless mankind are wont the prosperous men's 
speeches to set down as wise ; but whenever any 
poor man from an inconsiderable house speaks well, 
to laugh : whereas I often wiser 
see poor men than the rich, 
and those sacrificing to the gods at little cost, 
being more devout than those that sacrifice-oxen. 
Thinkest thou that Hades regards at all thy wailings, 
and that he will release thy son if thoa wih groan ? 110 
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dyop$& (^aor.) hp oUre oUot odrt irAtff. 

^Ei'Cifii d< iroXw ao'x^M^*' tf>av\ot Bv/jtot, 

imkvs KaKhv tlfil c( mraidtvros 6pyrj, 70 

irokvs dc PpoTos 6 Bvfjui>s 6 fuyat oWvfu, 

6 r€ dfyvwaiat dvo kokop 6 xp^l*^^^^* 

To (Tw^xis evpiaitn rcXov was tpyov. 

Has dc oXXv/iOi (nor. 2) ncaJt&r, 6( rvpaw\s 

Xaipto dfunifAmy vofitfiov Koi biKrjj 

€\€v$€pos ydfi 6vofUi a(iof natt 

Kav Tis cx^ (TiMiepot, vofii{€i> t\» fieyas, 

AoXos dc Koi o-KOT§iv6s fXTfxdvTjfia 

€VpiirKa> ^porbs ffiapfiaKov XP^'*^ avavhpoi. 

XpT}aT6s be dt^p ol» wore fxia& XPW'^^* ®^ 

KaKos T€ avpT^K<a rfBov^ kokos, 

TO dc 6fi6<l>v\ov <f}iX& (rvvdya> avOpKtmos, 

TeKvovt x**/* Z*^" "^o* €VTovos bpSt rie, 

yvoaprj be yepairepos dfieivcav elp\, 

XpovQS be iroiKikos bibdfrKoKos, 

TeKvov, <f>CKo9 fiev obe (f>eyyos tjXios, 

KoKos be cido) (aor. 2) x^^A^ novros dvfjvep^JSt 

6 rr yva 3dK\a> rf pivot d»6os, 

fOTi re fioi Xcyoo eiraivoe 7ro\vs Kcikos' 

dXX^ ovbeis ovTa> \aparp6s o^re koKos et^td 90 

cos 6 airms koi bcMv» (pcrf.) v66os 

elba ffidos veoyvos ncus ev bofios, 
"iStptos yap dpyhs </>i'a> kottI 6 dpyhs, 

<f}ikSi KdroTTTpou Ka\ (dvBio-fia K6firf, 

<f}€vy<a be pj&x'Bos' els be reKp^rfpiop eyoif, 

ovbels PpoTos epofiai npoa-aiTco pioros* 

epons del eftKftvia ev 6 ex'Bdv. 

JTw)/ yap e^epxofjuu irarp^os bofios 

ov elpX 6 TtKau, (iXX^ o \exos* 

6 be Spaifp yevos tanjiii dei ev bopos 100 

Tipdopos narp^s ^c»p6s Koi 6e6s* 

"BpoTos yap rot <l>iXS> 6 fiev Skfiios 

\6yos rWepai a'o<l>6s, orav be ris 

frevrfs dvrfp drrh Xeirros oIkos (j9/«r.) ed \eyw, 

ye\&' ey» be iroWoKis €ro<f>6s 

ela-opm irevrfs dv^p 6 irkova-ios, 

Koi 6 Bvtav Beos fUKpos reXos 

elpX eva-efifis 6 fiovBvT&. 

AoKm 6 "Aibijs <t>povrii» ris cbs ydos 

Km dtfiiifu 6 vos vaisf ti BeXta otcpa) ; 1 10 



S8 SKBilCiaBB, 

desist, and looking (/em,) csx tlie eerrowfi of oIlierB 

thoa mayst become easier, if thou wUt reflect 

how many of mankind sure ntberly-distreased {per/,) by bonds, 

and how many grow old bereft of ^ildveo, 

and those that after the highest prosperous soTereignty 

are powerless, these thii^a it ie jcneet for thee to look at. 

For there is one general law to mankind, 

(and this has seemed good to the gods^ as I say clearly) 

and to all brutes, that parents Xofve thekr offspring, 1 19 

bat as to other things we adof^ l&ws differently one from another. 

Now if thou were not utterly evil, never country 

thine own dishonouring wouldst thou have extolled this land. 

Alas ! alas ! how well the old proverb has it. 

There cannot be a good son of a bad father. 

When thou seest one lifted up to a height, 

and priding himself on bright wealth and birth, . 

and having raised his brow above his fortune, 

straightway look for speedy vengeance against-him {gen.) ; 

for he is raised up the more that he may fall (2 aor,) the more. 

Neither let there be a success so great 130 

that it shall elate thee out of bomdi^ to be minded higher than 

is meet ; {the other hand ; 

nor, if aught unhappy hath befallen thee, be slavish (pass,) on 
but ever abide the same* the disposition of .thyself 
maintaining fixedly, like gold in fire. 
Faint not while endeavojorio^ to preserve thy country. 
Now heaven is wont to aid him that labours. 
Fame points out the good man, even in a corner of the land. 
We deem the prosperous to be also prudent. 
For if one mocks at the word of the suppliants, ^there aees it 
Jupiter, and the gods that beh<dd human sufferings. 1 40 

But for different diseases (siiag.) different remedies (sing,) are 
for one sorrowing, the kind speech of friends ; [«^pointed ; 
and for one inordinately simple* admonitions. 
But we toil at many things, through our hopes in vaia 
bearing labours, knowing nothing certain* 
As a just reward of words {sing^) you would receive Mrords (sing,), 
but he that acted would receive ee a just reward of deeds, deeds, 

which he also shewed forth (uor, mid.). 
Old age, what expectation of pleasure dost tiiou hold out ! 
and everv one of mankind desires to attain to thee ; 149 

but having taken a trUd, repoi^anoe at least is present with him, 
ajuce there is nothing w<n*jse Among the race of men. 



BXBRdSBS. 39 

wavofiat, pXeirw dc tU 6 KaK6u 6 nikas 
yivofuu (2 aor,) h» pauv, ei ^cXo Xoytfo/uu, 
oiros T€ Pporbs tKftox^vufuu dea-pi^,* 
oaos T€ yripda-Ka 6p<l>a»6t rcVvop, 
o re €K /Uyas Skfiiot rvpavvls 
ttfii 6 firjdtis, xpri <rv tnexmm oiros. 
£t/Lil yap rcr ci( koiv6s vofios dyBpioiros, 
{km o^os doK& Btbs^ »£ Xe/«> tra^Sti) 
fcal iras Bi\p^ tIktoh ^tXco TtKvov, 

6 be SKkos xp^i*^*- vqfiog x^P*"^ •aXXi7Xo»j'. 1 20 

E2 de ^ar&a ft^ xaM^r, oiSiroTe &p noKis 
6 <r6s ari^av, €v\oy& &v od€ x^^^* 
4^{; ^€v, TroXoiOff c^uos €X^ ^f KaX&g^ 
ovK dv yiuofiai xpV^fos §k kqkos Trar^p, 
Orav /SXcfTO) ri( atpa npos v^s** 
yavpQVfXM re \afinp6s TrXouror km ywos, 
ifraipm re 6^pve iici^tav 6 Tv\Tft 
€v$v npoaboKqp rax^f vtpxcrxs o^os, 
hraipvi yap p.€i{<ov iva irlimni /if t^cM'. 

Mi;d€ ei/ii iVTv^ftpa &b€ p.€yas 1 30 

ts e^CTTa/po) (TV <fipovS> fi€i^a>y ^ XP^^^> 

fjLTfbe 8p Tis dvarx€p^£ avfipaiiw, dov\6a ttoXii/, 

oXXflt del fiipLVta avrhiy rf (fivaris aravrov 

aroii(<a fifpams, &arTe xpvoros iv nvp, 

Mff Kdfii^ ir€ipaa-Bai xra>((o a6f itarpism 

dcdr de ^tXS (rv(r?rrv'do 6 Kap.vwv, 

^^fifj BetKvy/Ai 6 ea-ffkot Kau ^vxos yrj, 

Nofjkiim 6 evTvxm km <^pov&» 

'0/7^ yap, €1 rir eyycX«» \6yas iKenfSf 

Zevr, Kai Beot Xrvtrcrco fip&rttos iroSog, 140 

*AXXa aXXof voaos oKkos ifia,pp.aKoy KeipM, 

Xtm'fu^ pLMV, MiijMin^i \6yoi <l)iXos, 

ayuv di fampatvoi, povBenjpa, 

STToi/dafiitf de iroXvs, vvri cXircv fiarriv 

tX'B^ TTouos, clias ovMs ira^xifs* 

AiKMos p.i(r&6s \6yos if>ip& hv \6yos^ 

6 de scpao'a^ %/o# tjpyoHf hs km .irsfpix"^* 

*li ytjpas, otoff iXirisri^v^ ^X^» 

KaX nas tis aydpo^iros jSovXofiat fjLoXeiu eU av^ 1 49 

XayU/SaMO) de TEcipa ^rc^ficXeta ye irapa oS, 

^ *tifu 'oifB^ J^eipmf cV yepor ByrjroS' 
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EXAMPLES. 



Edacation is a possession {KTrjfia) that-cannot-be-taken-from 

{ava(f>aip€Tov) mortals. 

Ever chase out (€K8ia)Ka>) from life that-which-pains-thee. 

As thou art (Gr, being) a mortal, keep not up (<^vXo<r(rtt)) 

immortal enmity {exOos), 
It behoves thee, as thou art a man, to have the feelings of a 

man {<^pov€<a t dv$pa>niva). 
Let us not imitate those things which we blame (i//'«ya)). 
Every gain that is (Gr. being) unjust, brings hurt. 
All things done in season have grace- 

As thou art a man, be mindful (per/.) of the common lot (riJ;^!/). 
It is unjust to pain one*s friends wilfully (iKovaias), 
Whosoever having received good (Gr. having suffered well) is 

unmindful {dfivrjfiovS>), is ungrateful. 10 

Now time brings (ayo)) the truth to light. 
Wisdom {(t)p6vrj(rii) is ever the greatest good. 



1. 2. When thati or which, or whot 
is the nominative case in a clause 
of several words, it may be ren- 
dered by the Greek relative: but 
when a relative stands connected 
with no other word than its verb, 
it is more usually rendered by the 
participle, or the participle with the 
article: ''that which pains thee," 
may be rendered t^ Xvrrovv. Simi- 
larly in 1. 6, "that is," %v ; in 1. 16, 
** that thou art," l&vra ; the case 
of the participle being that of the 
antecedent to the relative. 

1. 3. As thou art, &v. In the same 
way, the participle is employed to 
express since, though, because, 

1.5. "things," "objects," "af- 
fairs," and other similar words, are 
generally not expressed in Greek 
otherwise than by the neuter plural 
of the a^jectiye. 



1. 9. One^^s friends. Possessive 
pronouns are often expressed by 
the article. * 

1. 10. ireCo'xe**' to be the subject 
of treatment ; ed iriffxsiv of good ; 
KOK&s TTiitrxsiv of eviL Thence, to 
be benefited, is €? iraBttv. The verb 
t^ari is often omitted in maxims. 

1.11. In Greek the article is 
often prefixed to the names of 
virtues or moral qualities, and to 
any object of which the excellence 
is asserted: ^ kkiiB^ia, truth: 4i 
ipp6vnai5, discretion : ^ irtdZtwrit, 
education ; Ji opy^, passion. — Now 
is to be rendered here, and else- 
where in these maxims, by tk or 
yip: not that the general sense of 
those particles is now, but because 
they cannot be translated in a 
fragment as they would have been 
in their proper connexion ; and 



EkAMPLEB* 
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It » a man's part to bear nobly the things that-fall*«pon-him 

(jmrt, and art,). 
The divinity leads the bad to their punishment {i^iKri), 
Now mortcds are hart in-many* ways {neut, pJur, of iroX^) by 

want-of*-counsel {apovXia), 
£yer recollect thyself^ that thou art man. 
Punish (xoXafoo) not any one unexamined (avcfrraoror). 
Pursue not unseen (a<^i)r) things, giving up apparent (<l>ap€' 

pot) things. 
A wicked man is unhappy (dvcrn/;^&) even if he be prosperous. 
As thou art man, know how to rule (KpartTp with §fen,) thy 



anger. 



20 



None escapes the punishment of arrogance (d\a{ov€ia). 

Necessity makes all weaker {^<r<r&v) than itself. 

Now do (TTpdma) thou nothing base, neither learn it. 

Always shun the company (awobia) of a bad man. 

£vil communications corrupt good manners. 

The reward {Kapnos) of a just man perishes {dnokXvfuu) not. 

Now a good man hateth not a good man ever. 

Now man saves man, and dty (saves) city. 

The bowels (sing.) of a wicked man relent (fxaKd<r<rofiai) not. 

Friends stand aloof {eKtrobw) from a man that fares ill {irpda-- 

<r<ov KaKw), 30 

It is very good (super!,) to know all honourable things, 
With men no evil is without excuse (w/>o</>a<ri£). 
Now they-that-love-money (<ln\dpyvpot) are mean (a»€\€V' 

Btpot), 



when they stand at the beginning 
and depend, upon nothing, now is 
the nearest approach one can make 
to their sense. 

1. 13. Part, task, duty, and simi- 
lar words, are often suppressed, and 
the genitive of the person, with or 
without Icrrt, used to express them. 
Thus, "it is man's duty to bear" 
. . i»9phs^4pttp , . . 

1. 15, The Divinity f rh Bfiov, 
literally the divine (essence). Simi- 
larly, T^ y^yjfcuov (the generous) 
generosity : rh <r&^pov^ discretion. 

L 17. Observe to double the ne- 
gative, fjL^ p.7fi4ya. 



L 18. In contrasts, employ the 
article, reb ^aiv^ph, .... rk^civri 
(crasis). 

1. 13. Circumflex irpoTTc ; for the 
vowel is long not merely by position, 
as is seen from virpaytn, irpayos, 

I 28. Put close together | the 
words for man, and m all \ like 
cases, as in iEsch. Prom. &Kovrd o* 
&Kmv Bv<r\^oi5 xaXKeifuurw^ K,r,\. 

1. 33. Tkey that love moneys 9I 
(piXdpyvpoif the article with the 
adjective, as with the participle 
in ]. 2. Greek compound adjec- 
tives often require to be translated 
by a whole claose. 



48 iaAi4n#sB« 

Of a tryfli (fipm) »o\mA ixF^^^} ieiMH>o m ih» ei^re (4i<w^* 

KOI') of passion. 
When we do {wporrm). well, we please {impfrf.) all friends* 
Neitbior hear nor eee the things which heeome (ir/)c^if«ae«) not 
Let not a thankless man he aocouated (f««tfttC«>) a fm^d. 
Education {iraibtvcra) makes all gentle (iTM^po^), 
Their hopes feed (fi6aK^) the empty (/ccmo^) among jgaen ($m)«u). 
Whil9 thou art not envied hy the weaker citif^os, 40 

be sure (t<r6i) that thou hast obtained (mm^ purt) this (ode) 

O^ce worthily (fVo^wt ocj;.). 
The man that flees will also fight again. 
We are all sage for the cautioning {vovBtr€<a infin.) others ; 
but we ar^ not sensible (ytT^onco) when we eir ourselves. 
Please (dp^aKoa) thou all, and not thyself alone. 
Freedom-of<- speech (nap^iria) is a thing not to be eheeke4 

(^dvovOfrrfTop)* 

Wickedness is a thing that cannot be argued witbi («ovXX^ 

yurroy), 

A man without counsel, when he runs, laboiurs in vain (rcV icevay). 
A just man acquires (itrdo^t) not wealth quiekly i^nent a^X 
CoQfiider it the-€rst-ljhing (af>x^) to fear (per/, m* ^b») God. 50 
Be not entangled (irvfMrXcKo/Mu) with wicked or unjust fmnds. 
An ill-counselled (JSi^vKoi) man is caught {fif^pgvo^i) with 

{Measures. 
Thou wilt lead ijay») thy (<Jr/.) life»fr©e»from-p»in (Shmo$) 

while without children. 
Nothing is enduring (pifiaiov) in the life of mortals. 
It is not easy for one that is {Gr, being) a mortal to live free- 

from-pain. 
My good friend {fiiXnaroi), seek (o-Kofrw) not gain in all things. 
Get thyself {iropiCofiai) maintenance (/Stor) from-all-quarters 

(jrdpToBff/\ except from crimes (*caica). 
Now none lives the life which he pre^s (Trpoatp^i^Boi), 
The end of a just life is honourable. 59 

Now nothing is more-a-preserver (a(7^aX^()tfaan good counsel. 
To die (nor.) is-a-debt-due (o^ctXerat) by all mortals ((fa^)» 
Take .counsel before every action (take before^ npokaj^aym). 
The mind {dvfioi) that-has-fallen into ang^ harms t^e man. 

1. S9. Among wen, without a |»artieiple. 

preposition, by the simple ^nitive 1. ^. Xhe perfect ie contimHuUy 

fiporSsw, used to express « permanent, habi- 

1. 48. When he runtt present tual state, oZ8a, trt^vK^ 



Resolve(^cvX«futt)t0liaveperenti8infaonoiir(p/Obe£ore.evei7one. 

Be a helper to the things that are done honourahly. 

Life destitute of oaaintenanoe (fiUs) is not life* 

It is better that the body at least be diseased (poa-eur), than that 

the soal be. 
Resolve also (bi) to please ail, not thysdf ak>ne. 
The joy of life to men is {ir€<l>vKt) woman. 
Who lives a happy (leoXoc) life, if he have not a wife ? 70 

Now sovereignty (jSao-iXcta) is the living (I/ai^x^O in»g« o^ God. 
Of all things, on all occasions (/tdXtora irtarraxrj), try to govera 

the tongue : 
and try (netp&ficu) to hold-fast (hc^tcTv) every rein {qvia) over 

appetite {yatrrifp, ge»,). 
Resolve {yiu»^iu») to a^hnoiush thyself, whatever way (oiroc) 

thoa rimnest. 
Silence (17 o-iyri) brings honour (^Koarfios) to all women. 
It is the province of a good woman to uphold i^C») ^ 

household {oUia} : 
for woman to a house is ruin (rr^fta) and salvation. 
What wise man tells secrets (rda-^^^fTm) to a woman ? 
ha^g-told-thsn, she will do harm (fiXanra) : having not told 

them, she is tormented {dXyvj^co-^). 
Unseasonable(aicaipo() mirth (yikwg) is a fearful evil among men. 
The Biurth produces (rtWio) all things, and receives {tcofdCerat) 
them back- again. 81 

An old*man a lover (ipaarrfF) is the utmost (fo-xaros) ilL*fortuiieL 
Not golden ornaments (ra xp^cia), but conduct (6 rpoiros), is 

an honour to a woman. 
A righteous woman is the salvation of one's life : 
but it is not easy to meet with (in-trvj^ii^) a good woman. 

— — A second 
Wife it» better to bury than to marry. 
It is meet to acquire learning (ypafifxara) ; and, having acquired 

it, to have diflcretton (vow). 
Marry thou not the dowry (irpot^)^ but the woman. 
A good woman is the rudder (fn^oXcay) of the household. 90 
Nature allows not women to rule. ^ 

Now the judgments (ypujjuu) of elders are better. 

1. 64. $oi\€<r0ai and B4K€iy m- 1. 66. filos, "Kfe, or the means of 

ply every degree of willingness, livelihood : fiihs, a bow. 
from mere consent up to deter- 1. 67. M leasty yc : place it close 

mination. to the emphatic word, if possiVIe. 
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Train op (yv^rafw) boy8> for thou wilt not train up man. 

Honour thon pftfvnts, and benefit (#^«f>ycr«) friends. 

The opinion (yyvftiy) of old-men is saifer than [that of) yonng 

men. 
Now the fool laughs even if there be nothing laughable. 
When-thou-hast-become (oor. part.) an old man, marry not a 

younger woman, 
A penalty {Cnfua) is inflicted on (npoarpifiofuu) an idle (jid- 

ratos) tongue. 
From good counsel (yimfirf) arise (ylyvofjuti) good deeds. 
Now what turning-aside (cicrpon-^) of feeble (ifmvXos) age can 

there be? 100 

Choose (SiXm) rather to be just than good-natured (;tpi7orrof). 
It behoves those loving one to bring proof, not professions (XiSvop). 
Having-been-bom (n€(l>vKm) a servant, be true (€vyo9iv) to 

thy lord. 
May I be ugly (bva-fioptpos) rather than slanderous {Ktucrfyopos), 
It is just to remember (per/.) God when faring (irpama) well. 
Be just, that thou mayest meet with just things (Mucos). 
Wealth (to ir\ovT€iv) is able even to make menlovers-of-mankind. 
To err twice as to the same thing is not the part of a wise man. 
Part (dtoXvo)), do not bring- to-collision {avyKpova) friends 

quarrelling (fmxofiai). 
When an oak (bpvs gen. abs,) has fallen every man gathers- 
wood (fuXcvofioi). 110 
By committing (part, aor,) a little to fortune, thou wih- 

receive-of-her much. 
It must be (dd), that some be fortunate indeed, but some 

unfortunate. 
Having done just things, thou wilt have the gods helpers 

(avpfJMXos). 

There is not another evil more fearful than a step-mother 

(ftrjTpvia), 

Now the counsels (povkivpa) also of cowardly man are cowardly 

(decXoff). 

Flee a deceitful man throughout thy whole Hfe. 

1. 93. Man, as opposed to wo- some verb equivalent to "remem- 
man or child, &i^p. — Impossibility ber," "be careful," being not ex- 
is sometimes expressed by the fu- pressed, 
ture with a negative. 1. 112. Set sometimes, "it is 

1. 1 03. In maxims, the infinitive right," or " one*s duty ;" sometimes, 

is often used for the imperative, " it roust be," or, " is inevituble." 



EXAMPLBS. 43 

Marrying a rich wife^ I have become a good genius {jSai^w) 
to myself. 

Now nothing is worse than a slave, not even than a (arf.)good one. 

All evils arise {yiyifofmi) on account of the women. 

If thou be just, thou wilt adopt (xp&fuu) the law as thy prin- 
ciple (rpotros). 120 

Pursue glory and virtue, fleeing reproach (^oyor). 

Thou wilt have praise, if thou subdue {Kparai) the things which 
it is needful (del) to subdue. 

The love of justice quickly (jEvB^ms) produces reward («eapird«). 

While honouring the gods, hope that thou shalt fare well. 

In thy necessities, a friend is better than riches. 

Keep (<^vXarrfi)) thine own manners (sing.) not-sordid (ikev' 

Forge (7rXao-<ra>) not a slander {kohov) against an unfortunate man. 

God is not one-who-refdses-to-hear (dv^icoof)a just prayer {evxn). 

Do-good- to {tvepyerSi) thy friends in tiieir misfortunes. 

Keep thy hand pure [^^evSepos) from wicked deeds. 130 

From labours grow up good things for men. 

Counsel springs up with the wise in the night. 

Bear stoutly {eppafUpas) pain and injury. 

Avenge-thyself-on (apvvopaC) thy foes not to the hurt of thyself. 

Decide (Kpiv<a) to be courageous, but not rash (c£rroX/ior and 

ToKprjpos)* 

By honouring thy parents, hope to succeed (irparTa)) well. 
When young, prepare well (crotfiaf©) resources (€<f>6diou) for 

old age. 
Hunger, or want ((mdvii) of money (xoKkos), checks love. 
It behoves one supping at-others'-cost (r ak\6rpia) to be 

orderly. 
Of a truth, love is amid satiety (frXrfafioini), but not among the 

hungry. 140 

Some succeeding well, have weak judgment {kok&s <f>povS>), 
If thou distrust thy enemies, thou never canst suffer harm. 

L 121. A word beginning th I. 140. Of a truthf roi, Si paxticle 

two short syllables and with a by which maxims are often joined 

vowel, may be introduced without to the preceding clause, 
a trisyllabic foot by a crasis of im}, 1. 142. Possibility is sometimes 

or the article, with its first syllable. expressed by &i/, with optative : 

1. 135. A line may end with a vaBois ttu, "thou mayest or canst 

monosyllable, or with two mono- suffer.'' 
syllables. 
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If at least we have riches, we shall have friends* 

Nothing useful arises from (core napa) a man that is an enemy. 

A silent manner is Hahle-to-be-slighted {€vKaTaxpp6iniTos), 

The master of the househcdd is the one slave. 

Now experience prevails over (jcparca) inexperience. 

All that have received good (e^ iraBav) are forgetful ; 

and some even hate their benefactors. 

If thou watchest (f^vkda-tra) not little things, thou wilt ruin the 

greater things. 150 

Friend, (see 1. 56,) to-be*venturesome (t6 roXfioy) is not a wise 

man's part. 
The things that are honourable are obtained {yiyvtrtu) through 

countless (fivpios) toils. 
Be a lover of labour {<pi\67rovos) in deeds, not in words merely. 
There is an eye of Vengeance ( Aixi;) which sees all things (art.y 
Even in evils there is a certain advantage ; 
for every (nas n^) unfortunate man is easy-of-persuasion 

(ci/TrfMrros) by his friends. 
If thou rule thy passion (^3vfi6s) thou wilt live a most happy 

(KpaTiaros) life. 

We that are discreet (crax^/xaw) ourselves live at-the-pleasure-of 

(jrpAp ace) fortune : 
for thou shalt live not at all as thou wiskest, but as thou 

canst. 160 

Emulate (Crjkovfun) the good and the discreet man. 
Death is more eligible (alperoi) than wicked life. 
The jealousy (fiyXos) of a woman fires (TrvpTroXfti') the whole house. 
Seek to have thy maintenance from just things. 
He is no more free who is yoked ((tvyvvfu) in marriage (pktr.) 
Try either to live free-from-pain or to die happily. 
Evil habits pervert {huurrptxfM) nature. 
Shun an evil habit and an unjust (xox^r) gain. 
The tongue has led many to ruin (JSkeApos). 
It is very pleasant {supwl,) to have understanding {vovs) when 

prospering. 1 70 

1. 152. When in Greek a definite by a person, it is the latter mem- 
number is put for an indefinitely ber: 4>iA^(/tos, ^iK&kovos, but 
great one, ten thousand (fivplot) is *Afnfti:f>i\os. 
usually the number employed. L 167. Let it be remembered 

L 153. In compound epithets that in Attic a singular verh must 
implying love for a thing, ip(?ios is accompany a neuter plural nomi- 
the former member of the com- native, unless when the noun ex- 
pound : in those implying beloved presses a living object. 



Either say somewhat hetter than Bflciioe> or keep silence 

Old age wiU come* bringing eyery diafignrement (ahda). 

It behoves one that marries to prefer disposition (^^r) to ridies. 

There is not a greater evil amoi^ mankind than rapacity 

(dfmayr}). 

Nature prevail over all the trainings (d/dny/uKi). 

Evil report touches (^avo) not a just life. 

Their country, as it seems, is a most dear thing to men. 

Pleasure past-its- season {wapoKoipot) is wcmt to (<^«i) en- 
gender hurt. 

It is delightful to see the just at least prosperous. 1 79 

With men, time is the touchstone (fitmipos) of principle (f6os). 

The tongue is the cause of many evik. 

It is better to be silent than to prate (XoXcIv) what things are 
not becoming (npeTrei), 

Silence itself proves {p/aprvpA) reluctance (r^ firf BiXup). 

Folly {afiovkla) brings (dlboifu) evils on men. 

Either do not that which is secret {Kpvfnhs), or do it alone. 

The erring (dftaprdva) tongue speaks the truth (plur,). 

First, honour (npoTtpdv) God ; secondly, thine own parents. 

If desiring to live honourably, think not the thoughts of the 
mean (<^vXof). 

A good woman is a storehouse (Bifa-avp^) of good things. 

God helping (tTvptpyot) effects all things easily. 19^0 

To the discreet, their parents are the most-influential (piiyi(troi) 
rulers. 

I choose a drop {trraXaypAs) of und^standing rather than a 
barrel (iri^os) of luck. 

A gentle (€vyvwfiav) manner is (ire^vKi) the gift of God. 

Now fortune stands-not-by the indolent (apyas). 

Being born mortals, exalt not yourselves above the gods. 

Court (fitpatrfvco) the powerful (^in^.), if at ail thou hast prudence. 

It is a fearful thing to fight against God and fortune ; 

for without God none of mortals prospers. 

As thou wast bom mortal, endeavour to look back (ro oirlam, 
by crasis rovnicrta), 

1. 188. ** To think the thoughts L 190. ttow h sometimes an 

of/' or "he minded as," ^pwtiv iambus. 

with genitive: **to be higher L 192. In comparisons, /ioAAev 

minded," or ** to exalt oneself is sometimes omitted, 
above,'* ippovuv br4p. 
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It 18 bonottiable to sabdue anger and lust. 200 

Concede nothing to anger, if at all thou hast prudence. 

It is the reproach of magistrates that the bad prosper. 

Of a truth {aKrfBS>g\ counsel is a sacred thing. 

Be unassuming (laos) to all, though surpassing them (vn-ci- 

poxos) in means (/Siof). 
The employments of women are distaffs, not assemblies (cV- 

KXrfa-Lo), 
An evil woman is asp's venom. 
To conquer passion is the part of the free. 
Consider the misfortunes of thv friends thine own. 
The crowd is mighty, but has not understanding. 209 

Be impartial, when judging both friends and those not friends. 
A prating physician is a new sickness to the sick (plur.). 
Now be willing to honour thy friends equally (cf torov) with 

brothers. 
When thou hast seen any good thing, divulge it not at all (okas). 
It is well to know the juncture (nerpop) of every opportunity. 
By associating with the bad, thou thyself also wilt turn out had. 
Education is the fairest possession for men. 
The crisis tries friends, as the fire gold. 
Insatiableness (an-Xi/oTta) is the greatest evil among men. 
By all means, punish the wicked (sing.) if thou canst. 
It is glorious to trespass in nothing against friends. 220 

The weak having met with opportunity is very (/x^ya) strong. 
Endeavour both to learn and to speak the noblest things. 
Choose rather to be well spoken of, than to be rich. 
It is not possible at once to accuse and to judge. 
Resolve never to accept the gift of a wicked man. 
Now, nothing is more unhappy than an unfounded {k€u6s) 

reputation. 
It is better to be silent than to prate idly (/ianyi/). 
It is well ybr those to die to whom to live brings reproach. 
The gifts of a wicked man have no worth (3w;ortf ). 

1. 200. Unite by crasis koI with L 215. "By," preceding a par 

iftiOufilus, ticiple, is often in Greek no other- 

1. 209. 8^ is not invariably placed wise expressed than by the parti- 
second in its clause.. ciple: "by associating," 6fu\wv, 

L 214. The infinitive, participle, 1. 223. " To be spoken of," 

and moods, except the indicative of iuco^eof : " to be well spoken of," 

oViaf are supplied by the active koXws iuco^eiv, 
perfect 
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The' evil friends produce evil fruit. 230! 

Both living and dying, the worthless {<fiav\oi) man is punished.. 
A well-placed (eZ Ktififvrj) favour is a good treasure. 
Now« it is honourable even for an old man to learn wisdom 

(Gr, neut. piur. (u(;,). 
Now, an orderly fife is the fruit of virtue. 
Choose honourably to be poor (jr«Ve<rtfa*), rather than to be rich 

wickedly. 
Wicked gam ever brings loss. 
Do not so much as (Sk^i) travel with a bad man. 
Grave {oi ar€fivoi) manners bear good fruit. 
There is account of education even with the clownish (tlypoiKos), 
An art is to men a haven from misfortune {Gr, of misfortune). 
If thou lovest thyself too much, thou wilt not have a friend. 241 
Recompense with words him that persuades th£e by words. 
Reason is the best remedy for the erring (o-<^aXetff). 
Reason alone guides {dioiKa) the life of men. 
Consideration (XoytfTfxos) is the only cure of sorrow. 
Man, having received, return it, and thou shalt receive again.; 
A friendly speech is able to heal sorrow. 
Famine is the greatest torment to men ; 
for against hunger it is not possible to say one word. 
Pain him that pains thee ; and love-more him that loves thee. 
Now, a servant that has more sense (/xfi^ov tfipovS}) than his 

master is an annoyance (Xv^rci). 25 1 

Never shalt thou consider a proposal (Xoyos) from an enemy 

as friendly. 
Think not thou shalt be undiscovered (Xi^o-eti^) throughout all 

time, if thou art wicked. 
I hate a planner (.o-o^cdt^() that is not wise for himself. 
Judge not, looking on beauty, but on manners. 
Attempt not always to trust all as to all things. 
Imitate dignified conduct (ro aefiuop) : imitate not ill habits. 
There is necessity that those whose wish to prosper should toil. 
Happy is he whoever has substance and understanding. 

. » - 

1. 232. K€ur0ah with a word im- 1. 247. **l8 able," oUe:^ "is un- 

plying benefit, "to be conferred' able," oitK oI$c : so ** nescio " in^ 

on an object;" as "collocari" in Latin. 

Latin. 1. 249. Combine the negatire 

J. 241, "If thou lovest," ^iAwi^: with " one," oWeis. 

the participle is continually used, .L 254. The. relative, in the sense 

to express a condition or postulate. of " whosoever," is often ^<rris. 
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Never try to be the judge of two friendd. 260 

Hasten not a^ to what things it is not fit, nor be slaggish in 

(oKvoi) what it ia fit to hasten. 
Compassionate not the bad, when they have succeeded ill. 
After the giving, the obligation (x^pts) very socm grows stale 

{yrjpda-Koa)), 

When wealthy, remember to help the poor. 

Now, a long life has many calamities. 

I hate a wicked man when he utters virtuous professions (\6y09). 

Slander not a woman, neither rebuke her. 

When thou art young, remember that one day thou wilt 
be old. 

Trample not on the unfortunate : for fortune is common. 

Happy is he whosoever hath met with a generous friend. 270 

Hasten not to be rich, lest quickly thou become poor. 

It is great gain if thou learn to be teachable {^iddaicttrdai). 

Let there not befal me what I wish, but what things are ex- 
pedient. 

By law all things are done and are decided. 

Consider tjie misfortunes of all as common to thee. 

It is good to follow the customs of the country (cyx^P^O* 

While thou art young, learn many useful things. 

Guard against Nemesis, by being in no wise (jirfbafiws) over- 
conceited (yir«p<f)pov&v) . 

Now, it is becoming for a youth to be silent, rather than to 
prate. 

Now, calumny continually overpowers excellence {rd Kptia-' 

<rova), 280 

Consider true friends as brothers. 
It is right for the discreet to cleave to the laws. 
Overcome anger by reasoning (\oyi{opah infin.) well. 
Now, it is better to endure sickness than grief. 
When thou art young, be willing to hearken to thine elders. 
The new favour prevails over the old favours. 
Pass not by poor strangers, when thou seest them. 
By assisting strangers, thou shalt meet the same treatment 

(t<ra) one day. 
The sword wounds the body, and speech the mind 

1. 271. An adverb sometimes is 1. 283. The imperative of the 

expressed by an adjective of the aorist may be U86d as equivalent 

same sense agreeing with the per- to that of the present, 
son. 
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If tboa art ingenioos (^vtrhs), shun knavery, (irqvovpyia). 290 
Hospitably-entertain strangers, for thou also at l^ist shalt be 

a stranger. 
Tbe wise roan carries about his estate in himself. 
It is not disgraceful, when ignorant, to learn. * 
Wherever (oirou) force is at hand, law has no power (ov o-^cvri). 
The anger of one that loves, abides a little time. 
No man counsels safely with passion. 

It is not disgraceful to be silent, but to prate at random (cix^). 
The man that was not beaten (PaptU) is not educated. 
There is not any possession better than a friend. 
Now, anger forces many to do evil. 300 

When thou art prosperous, most-of-all be not high-minded 

(<fipov€2p ficya). 
Virtue is the best (ftcyioror) of armour for men. 
It is not right to bear former injuries in remembrance. 
He that is inexperienced in learning seeth not when he sees. 
A false-accuser (<nfKo<l>dvTtjs} is a wolf to his neighbours. 
Opportunity is the teacher of many things. 
Now, poverty makes even the well-bom dishonoured. 
Indolence feeds not the slothful poor. 
It is hard to bear old age and poverty. 

Now, fortune aids all the right-minded. 310 

It is easier to admonish than to shew-fortitude (Koprtpelv) 

when suffering. 
If thou be. a slothful rich man thou wilt be poor. 
Deliver thou thyself from every evil habit. 
Receive a suggestion {rvftfiovXia) from a wise man. 
Sometimes (vore) silence is more eligible than speech. 
None is a better adviser than Time.. 
Now, it is wisdom ako to learn what things thou understand- 

est not. 
Now, no wise man thinks beforehand on all things. 
All mortal things admit of (ex<i) many changes. 
All things are in-subjection-to (doOXa) diligence. 320 

Fortune guides (op^Jco, aor,) art ; not art, fortune. 
We believe the prosperous man also to be prudent. 

1. 2d7. XoXciv " to prate," ^pd(iw or three of the words ; ^dffKtw ** to 
'*to detail," 9ia\4y€<rBM ''to dis- give out or lay down as a maxim/' 
cuss," X^€M' '* to speak in public" 1. 318. "Beforehand," vph: in 

or " say" in general ; f^wj like composition with the verb, " think 
"quoth he" in old English after two, beforehand," icpwrKvwuv, 

b2 
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with tnortals, most of evils are self-chosen. '. ' 

Riches find friends for men. ^ 

No prosperous man is the friend of the unfortanate. 

Count gain to be gain, if it be just. 

Now, to die is not disgraceful, but to die meanly. 

It is an ill man^s part to praise and blame the same man. 

All men are friends of the pro^erous. 

All are the kinsmen of the prosperous. 330 

Now, the words of the poor are empty. 

Speak not an eulogy (cyjceb/mtov) over thyself. 

A just man is not captivated (dXtVico/iat) by pleasure. 

Health and understanding are the two blessings (dya^p) in life. 

Sleep is the preservation of bodies. 

A right-minded father is the greatest blesang to a son. 

If thou hast friends, consider that thou hast treasures. 

Be thou fond of labour, and thou wilt win an honourable 

livelihood. 
Abandon not a friend in misfortunes throu^ anger. 
It is not easy to change an evil disposition* 340 

Flee pleasure that brings hurt afterwards (vtrrtpov). 
Learn the manners of thy friends, but in no wise hate them. 
Now, gold opens all placeSy except the gates of Hades. 
A good man is not wounded by evil speeches. 
Hand washes hand, and finger finger. 

Now, time dims (afMvpov<rBai) all things, and induces oblivion. 
It is right to learn somewhat wise from a good man. 
No man that lies is undiscovered (Xavddpa) a long time. 
Habituate (e^iC») thy mind to good deeds. 
The understanding is a great \md\e of passion with men. 350 
False calumny is the pest of (XvfAoivofiai) life. 
Now, every good and worthy man hates falsehood. 
How sweet is beauty when it has a discreet mind ! 
How sweet it is for a servant to meet with a good master ! 
How is learning nothing, if the understanding be wanting 

Now, education is the staff of life. 

1. 323. In compounds with avrhs, 1. 339. " Abandon," irpoiowvu, 

ainh generally precedes. often used of mere dereliction, not 

1. 337. A condition, by what- always of purposed treachery, 

ever English expressed, is often in '. 1. 345. Place the corresponding 

Greek expressed by the participle words together in this and similar 

alone. passages. 



With all men, conscietice is a god. 

"With men, riches are (W^vKf) power. 

If thoii wilt not dieck the tongue, there are woes for thee. . . 

It is better to be poor on land than to be at. sea (nXdv) 

wealthy. 360 

As thou art mortal, mock not the dead. 
God willing, thou canst sail even against the current. 
Choose to judge what is just, not what is expedient. 
There. are many unseemly things in violent anger. 
Both bestow and receive just favours. 
How great is the little thing,, given in season I 
How often {neut. plur. ntikvs) are we pained through our 

pleasures ! 
For, ere now {ffbri), I have seen even the defenders (napaaTaTfjs) 

of justice 
basely overcome by (irpoi) wicked envy : 369 

men envy them because they are (part.) therot^elves worse ; 
and envy is wont (<^cXa>) to a»6ail {nfjBca fU) conspicuous 

things. 
In-comparison-with (7rp6i) necessity, all the other things are 

feeble ; 
l^ut bddness avails ((o<^X«o) greatly against calamities, 
for it is not meet (xp€a>v) to be enraged at circumstances 

{vpSyiia). 
for that is no- wise heeded (ficXci) by them» but he that lights 

on them (^ivrvyx^vfo). 

If he dispose the circumstances aright, succeeds (irpdtraog) welL 
There is not either fortress or riches, 
or any other thing, (so) hard-to-watch-over as woman. 
As-far-as (m) in my judgment (tV iftol) at least, he would be 

judged to be not right-minded, 
whoever, dishoixouring the laws of his country (irarpt^a yrj), 380 
praises another country, and is pleased with its manners. 
But even I myself am uncertain of judgment {ivat^irmt exo)) 

respecting shame ; 
for both there is need of it, and there are occasions where («l) 

it is a great evil. 
There is not any thing sweeter to children than their mother. 
My sonSf love your mother ; since love there is not 
other like it (roiovros), such as is sweeter to love. 
But let no man know those things which it is meet to be 

hushed {crtyaaficu) ; . 
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for from a little spark the peak of Ida (^ldalo» \4fras) 

one may kindle ; and by telling to one man, 

all the townsmen {daros) may learn what it is fitting to 

conceal. 390 

But I know all things whatever it is fitting for one noble to 

know, 
both where it is necessary to be silent, and where it is safe to 

speak, 
and to see what things it behoves me, and not to see what it is 

not fitting, 
and to rule my appetite ; for even while I am in evils, 
I have been trained up (c/mfracdcvo)) in liberal manners. 
Bat possess aright what things thou mayst have, without 

censure (yft6yo<s) ; 
and abiding ((vv€ifii) with justice always, preserve (mid.) small 

things ; 
and be not as the bad pilot, who once having sped well 
in quest of ({rfr&t/) more, next (ctra) lost all. 
Not aright are laws laid down (KflaSai) about women ; 400 
for it would have been right for the prosperous man to have as 

many as possible 
wives, if only (^Tircp) to-be-sure (d^) there was at hand (irdptifii) 

maintenance in his house ; 
so that he might have turned -out of his house the bad one, 
and preserved joyfully her that was good. 
But as it is (i^i'), they look to one, a great risk 
hazarding {pinreiv), for not trying their manners, 
we mortfids lead into our houses unproved {oKpiros) brides. 
Seest thou sovereigns that have grown great (av^dpofiai) 

through long ages^ 
how little are the things that overthrow them, and one day 
hath pulled down one from on high, and hath raised another 

up! 410 

and Wealth is winged (vndTrrtpos) ; for those with whom he 

once was 
I see prostrate (vimos) falling from their expectations. 
For whatever man is disposed (ttcc^vkc) towards having more 

than his share (t6 wktop), 
is inclined to (<l>pov&) nothing equitable, nor desires it, 

U 390. "Townsman** iurrhs, a iroXlrris ''a citizen, enjoying poli- 
mere inhabitant of the place: tical righta." 



and is estranged from {SfUKTos) friends and the w.hole com- 
munity. 
O venerable Modesty, would that, with all mankind 
dwelling, thou hadst taken out shamelessnees {rdvaiaxypTov) 

from their minds ! 
O bright sky, and pure light of day, 
how sweet to behold, both to those speeding well 
and those miscarrying, of whom I am (Wi^viea) one / 420 

Alas, alas, that with men the facts have not 
a voice ! in which case (tva) the crafty of speech (dciv^r Xrycii^) 

had been nothing : 
but now, with their well-flowing mouths, the truest things 
they disguise (icXcVro)), so that there appears not what ought to 

appear. 
It is meet for any of mankind to win such gains 
for which he is not likely {fieWoa) ever to lament afterwards. 
Now, Love is a teacher of daring and boldness. 
For it would have been meet for us, forming (woulaBai) an 

assembly ((ri^XXoyor) 
to lament one bom, into how great evils he comes ; 
but, on the other hand, one dead and released from labours 430 
to bear forth from his house rejoicing and with songs (^i^ 

3* VflVOKFlv). 

It is indeed pain to fall under any disgraceful calamity ; 

but if then it befal one, one ought Qprj) to veil (vtpurrtXkfty) 

it carefully, 
concealing it, and not to publish these things to all ; 
for such things become a laughing-stock (ycXcar) to one's 

enemies ; 
for that a man should divulge {UyLaprvpuv) his own ad* 

ventures 
to all, is simple {^fiaBris) ; but the concealing them is wise. 
Greater to mankind is the favour that from the unexpected 

quarters 
has appeared {part.), rather than that which was awaited 

How truly is nothing else faithful to a man, except his 

children ! 440 

But for the sake {tKan) of gain, even one's kinsmen {to 

avyytvis) fail {voo-dv). 

He that busies himself in {npaTTio) very many things miscarries 
{&fiafyrdv<o) most of mankind. 



But despair not; for dcotbtless even in sorrows there is p^asove 

for mankind, wailings and Rowings (Jnipporf) of tears y 

and these things lighten sorrows {akyrfhmv) of minds, 

and banish (Xva> aor,) the extreme {ayav) troupes from-the^ 

heart. 
We infer {rtKimipofxaC) the obscure things through the thmgs 

before us (n-dpf tfw). 
I alone having established (opBovv) the remedies for oblivion 

{gen,) at least, 
the consonants (a^lifovos) and the vowels (<^a>mv), and having 

put together syllables, 
found out for men the knowledge of letters {Gr, to know 

letters). 450 

So that one not present, across (vnip) the expanse of the sea 

knows well all the things there at home {kqt oIkovs) ; 

and so that one dying, the quantity of his m<mey8 for his 

children 
tells by writings, and that he who takes them knows : 
and the evils which fall out for discord among men 
the writing tablet (biKrof) decides {biatpdv), and suffers not 

any to assert falsehoods. 
For he that lives with one (^wap), if he chance to be (yfyojs) a 

wicked man, 
trains up (eWaidfvo/mm) his associates (f twa>y) to he such ; 
but a good man trains them to be good : but communications 

(6fxi\ia) ever 
that are good be earnest to follow, O iyoung men ! 460 

Old age, my son, than younger minds 
naturally is (per/.) wiser and surer (a(r(f>a\rfi) ; 
and experience prevails over (Kpareh) inexperience. 
Now, neither make-to-depend-on (dpaprav) the populace aH 
V authority ; 

nor on the other hand oppress (kaKota) them, setting-down 

wealth in honour (evtifjLos) ; 
nor ever cast out a man trusted by the people (trurroe ^p<^) ; 
nor aggrandize him more than is meet (Kaipos) ; for it is ndt 

safe. 



1. 44S. When &AA& is followed down, must be supplied. < Se<e 
by yhp, some clause which the Clarke on Iliad V. 22. ' 

writer conceiTed, but did not- set ' 



lest from him :tkere spring i^ (<f>alpofjL^) for thee a gorgeous 

{\afiirp6t) tyrant; 
«iid put down (kmXvo)) a man honoured beyond bis desert? 

for the bad, when prospering, are a distemper to a common- 
wealth. 470 

wealth, by how much art thou the easiest burthen to bear t 
but even in thee, troubles and many banes (<l>Bopa) of life 

are inherent (tpeifxi) ; for all the race of mqrtals is feeble. 

1 would (hv) not desert a friend, though lifeless (ay^vxos). 
You have told no marvel, that being a mortal be is unhappy : 
he has suffered such things as await both thee and all men. 
Often do hopes and reasonings Qi6yos) mislead (^fvdo>) men. 
There are with us mortals desires {fpas) of all kinds (napToios) ; 
for one boasts that he has received noble-birth, 

but to another there is no care (<f)popTU) for this, but of 
; riches 480 

in abundance (irokvi) he will wish to be called (jperf.) master 

(/ivpios) ; 
and another it pleases with evil daring his neighbours (q 

to persuade when speaking nothing sound from his mind 

(plur.) ; 
and things above (jxtTeapos) and the various settings (dvans) 

of the constellations others 
explore : thus the life of man is uncertainty (irkdvrf) : 
but I desire to attain (jaor, 2) none of these things, 
but I should wish to have the renown of glory (cvicXcia) ; 
for not beside the bowl and the banquet only 
do riches bring pleasures to men, 

but they bear no small force in misfortunes. 490 

When any wicked man speeds well in a community, 
it causes the minds of the better sort to be distempered, 
when they have the power of the wicked as an example. 
Now, who knows whether life (t6 Cn*') is death ; 
while (dc) beneath, death is accounted life. 
Now, the wise hush up (crvyKpvTrrw) their family, (otjcdo^) mjs- 

' fortunes. 
Agamemnon, ndt even if holding an axe in both hands 
one were ready to dash it against my neck, 
will i be silent (Jut, mid.), while at least I have just things to 

plead against you (avriintlv), . 

B 3 



68 XXAVVLBfl. 

Doubtless not (od rapa) Ulysses alone is crafty : 500 

necessity teaches one to be wise, even if one be slow. 

It is seasonal^e (&pa) for thee to have judgment stronger 

(ic/)€(Wfi>v) than thy anger ; 
and do thou yield to necessity, and contend not with the 

gods. 
For what does wealth avail me, when at least I am sick ? 
I would (&!/) choose, possessing little (piur,) and day by day 

{xaff Tifupav), 

to live a life free-from-pain, rather than to be diseased being 
wealthy. 

:I. 

O beloved charm (6i\yrfTpop) of sleep, who the body of mortals 
Grently nursest (araXXco) ! how ever, scaring thee from my 
Couch, have I chased thee away ? for not any more dost thou 

pleasingly 
Weigh down my eyelids, nor, refreshing me from toil. 
Steepest thou (rtyyta) my senses in sweet forgetfolness of 

evils. 
Wherefore thee lying in smoky (TrokvKafrvos) hovels {<rreyrj) 
All night {Tfdvwxosi) lull (icoi/ii^a>) the shrill-sounding 
Night-flies («ea>t^a»^); and falling upon ill- spread pallets {cm.^i) 
Lovest thou to sleep, rather than in the perfumed 
Chambers of sovereigns, beneath costly canopies {vKtivri), 10 
Soothed as to thine eyes with sweetest melody of songs ? 
Alas ! I call thee a dull god, who cleavest to the squalid 
Bed of the poor, but one a royal couch 
Filling (Jxa) hast left sleepless, as when 
In a city a watchman all night watches for (rqpiw) the bell. 
And what ? hast thou not, upon the both lofty and dangerous- 

to-mount {dvcifxParos) 
Mast, fettered the eyelids of the sailor-boy (Gr. for the sailor- 
boy,) 

I. 1. 2. In questions, irir€ is pronounis often used : '*my senses,*' 

often added to increase the force of <l>p4vas fiou 

the interrogation ; as in English, L 12. " Alas !'* ^v, to be prefised 

"why erer?" or, "why in the to the line, and to form no part of 

world?" it, as in JEsch. Choeph. 193. and 

L 6. Instead of the possessive ' ftequently in other places, 
pronoun, the datire of the penonal 



wrnn^ 



AXAMFLXI. 69 

And, as babe in cradle, rocked him snoring (Kiwo-va) 

With the very surge of the salt billow ? 

And that, when the wind, mingled with the fierce sea, 2 

Having laid -hold-on the curhng waves, their huge 

Heads has lifted up, and amidst heaven's slippery (vyff^t) 

Clouds has placed them (aTtipiCfa) rolting horribly, (neut, 9%ng, 

adj,) 
So that Hades himself is awakened by the din. 
Hast thou not then been partial, Sleep, who thy boons 
At such hour bestowest on the wet-through sailor ; 
But to a king, who has aiding him the night 
And silence, and whatever to bring slumber on the eyes 
Is wont (^iXc() most, begrudgest to grant the same things ? 

Re-translated from a Greek Translation of SHAKSfEAas, 
Henry IV. Part II. iii. 1. 



11. 

Cromwellus, I indeed said not from my eyes 

That ever I should drop OoXXo)) tears, not even in the utmost 

of evil : 
But thy truth {neut. adj,) and noble sayings me 
Have overpowered, so as to turn me to woman (neut* adj,). 
Now, then, let us wipe away the tears, and thou. 
Most beloved Cromwellus, up to thus much hearken to me : 
And when I meet with oblivion, as also I shall meet with it. 
And have been buried among damp and insentient stones. 
Where not any mention' nor remembrance of me ever 
Shall exist any more (roXocn-ot^), then surely, among thy friends, 

words 10 

Such as these shalt thou speak : These things enjoined (n-a/uic- 

vw) me 
Bolseius, himself once of mazy {iroKxmKavoi) honour 
Having trod the paths, and of glory the stormy 
Wave having passed, and explored the creeks (jivxos) : 
Who, himseSf not having found land for himself, still 

1. 29. The reference to the a more practicable form, as it were 

original passage in Shakspeare is intermediate hetween Greek and 

added, that, by examination of it, English. 

and comparison with it, the be- If. 1. 8. Two epithets lure oftm 

ginner may see how to modify the coupled by ii^4, 
original English, and convert it into 



80 BacAJcvLBs; 

Having-thoroughly-'learoed by hie own shipwrecks before/ 

Pointed out to-me-at-leaet the safe way of fortune* 

And first my fc^l> and from what {plur.) it arose, 

I tell thee to mark, and to hate ambitious feelings (rp^i) : 

For these, no other thing, from their thrones the angels (daifaMp), 

Those of old, the race oMeaven, drave out (i$€<mj<ra) : 21 

How then can man at least ever, though even being of God 

The image, benefit by these ? But ever the last 

Of thy friends rate (rifid») thyself : and if one be thine enemy. 

Recompense him with benefits : for not silver 

Will make Mends more than sincerity. 

And ever in thy hand ofier (wpoatfitpfip) gentle manners^ 

Tlmt thou mayst shun evil-tongued envy. 

And of terrible things regard none, while thou art just : 

And whatsoever things thou dost, do all for thy country, 30 

And for God, and for truth : and if really (apa) thou fallest 

through (cjc) these things. 
Thou wilt die acceptable to God, and pure before men. 

And defend thy king But now lead me into the house (plur,} 

And from my hand receive this tablet (b^Xros) : 

It contains my possessions written on it. 

These things I for the king, of whom I received them. 

Set down (Jinypd<f>a), to the least matter ; and to me alone 

Remains the folding of this holy robe. 

And my integrity (fuorcjS^f ^ph^) ; the rest no more belongs to 

me. 
Alas ! most beloved Cromwellus, for if the love which for my 
fiang I had once, that, even as to a small part, 41 

I had devoted to God, it had been well; for not ever in old 

age 
Would he have abandoned me defenceless to my adversaries. 

Shakspeare, Henry VIII. iij. 2 



L 16. " Thoroughly," by 5iJt or I 80. See notes on 208 and 189. 

^K in composition with the verb ; 1. 42. The proposition to which 

hete "thoroughly learn," iKficV' the clause including yiip refers, 

4fdif€ip» when it cannot be mistaken and 

L 29. *' Regard," in a way of can be easily supplied, is some- 

apprehension, iyrodirtffBcu, with times omitted, 
genitive of object. 



BXAlCfLXS* 6! 
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III. 

I 

O my renowned son, thou knowest that 

The strife of Mars is uncertain whither it will issue (wpo- 

But one thing is not uncertain, what a harvest from victory 

Thou art likely (/icXXo)) to reap, thy country being subverted ; 

In recompence for which things, thy fame most hateful hounds 

Curses pursue ; and one writing of thee, words 

Such as these will throw out : a noble nature indeed 

The man shewed, but that he blotted out for himself {mid,) ^ 

By the close of his deeds, having destroyed his country with 

spear: 
And ill fame awaits him even in after- times {fi€6v<rr€pov), 10 
Speak to me, son: dishonour me not, my child, as thou art 

doing; 
Though thou the finished strains {ynipKonot rpioiroi) of majestic 
Virtue cultivating, the soft gracefulness {y\ihrj) of the gods 
And their awful sovereignty {avBabia) hast been imitating, 

though being a mortal 
As one the wide cheek of the air with fierce 
Thunders ready-to-tear, though nothing else than an oak 
Meaning to rive with bolt moderately armed. 
Son^ why art thou silent ? whether for a nobleman to cherish 
Resentment for things done wrongfully is it becoming ? 
But do thou— for not aught with him is there account of 

tears — , 20 

Now speak in my stead, unhappy daughter ; 
Speak thou also with us, babe, "beseech thy father ; 
Perhaps childish things more than Reasonable things may per^ 

suade him. 
And yet, come, tell me, a^giijbatar obligation to a mother, 

which if;-> ^ 

Of mankind owes ? and then how lett^^.thou me prate 
These things in vain, like one sitting in*|he stocks {J^vKov) ? 
Wherein allotting to thy parent the share which it was meet 

XXL 1. 2. Many verbs, of which 1. 16, 17. " Heady to tear," 
Sofvw is one, have in Attic no meaning ** to rive/' by future par- 
active future, so that one must use ticiples. 
the middle future. 



63 BXAMFLBiT. 

Of thanks haat thou shewed thyself (act,) ? J%ee under-her- 

wing she as a loving 
Hen (Spvis) its chick (veoavov), the desire of second issue 
Having foregone (d<^ti7/it) with cluck often indeed to battles 30 
Sped thee forth (Trponefiira), and often thee again to thy home 

(plur.) 
She led in. bearing the all-honoured prize of victory. 
Whereupon, if thou at least sayest that I ask unjust things, me 
Spurn, spare not : but if at least / ask just things, 
And thou wilt shut me out from the honour meet for me, 
Thou, despising the words of thy mother, wilt both be inju- 

rious, I am persuaded (oifuu), 
And canst escape the great vengeance of the gods no wise 

(oijTi fit}). 

This man turns away (c/ifraXcv), as it seems : 
Dear ladies, now it is good (Jo»cft) to fall before him, 
Surely he must {double hv) be ashamed at the knee of suppliant 
kinsfolk. 40 

Shakspeare, Coriolanus, v. 3. 

IV. 

And in this intervah as even to the gods I ever confess {\ey<a) 
Whatever things I do-amiss through the wanderings of desire. 
So, the matters of this love, how to the maiden that of me^ 

And to me that of her came, all will I relate to you. 

By all means, Othello, tell how these things jare (fx®)* — 
The father of this maiden was (rvy xdvvi> y€yi>s) to me 
A friend ; and often invites me to his hcpse (plur.). 
And questions me on the adventures of my life. 
And the battles, as many as I shared, and of cities, ever 
Longing to hear the hostile beleaguerings (npoatdpia) : 10 

And I go through all the recital to him. 
As it was even from my being a boy down to the then day. 
And therein I told most disastrous chances, 
And pitiable sufferings, by ships and on field of earth ; 
And how I am preserved, of destruction at the extreme 
Limits, in the deadly breaches (cto-jSoX^) of ramparts ; 
And how I am taken by hostile men. 
And endure slavish life : then free 

lY. I. 13. ** Told," ritfitov, a dissyllable, v merging in rf. 



£XAMPLS«. 68 

I pass over much sea and land a wanderer {rrXavrfs) ; 

And therein (see my devices) there was opportunity (irapcirrt) 

to tell of '20 

Both very vast caverns, and untrodden deserts. 
And precipices and rocks, and on-a-leveUwith heaven 
Peaks of mountains, and the raw-devouring race 
The Anthropophagi, tearing each other's ilesh. 
And the men that under their shoulders their monstrous 
Head make-grow (av$dv(o). Relating then (apa) these things. 
Me Desdemone was very eager to hear : 
However (jirfv) she leaves not the affairs of the house for the 

sake of these things, 
But always having despatched those as quick as possible. 
Returning ((rrpa<f>€U) back, she offered me an insatiate ear. 30 
Which things I having perceived, once her opportune 
Having taken, found some way to touch her soul. 
So that the maiden besought me out of earnest heart 
To tell the complete tale of my wandering, 
Of which she was indeed informed of small parts, 
But not at least accurately, so as to know it all. 
And I then indeed consented, and she often 
Listening bedews her cheek with tears, 
As I related {gen, abs.) aught of the things which once, being 

a youth, 
I suffered : and when all had been told, 40 

She gives me countless groans as a reward. 
How truly full are these things, says she, of wonder, 
And how pitiable things hast thou told, and things to be 

regretted (noB^ivos) with watlings ! 
And even (firiv) she wished she had heard nothing, but still 
She wished to receive of the gods such a man ; and thanks 
For these things she gave (fx«>)» and bade me, if I knew any 

friend anywhere 
That loved (part.) her, to teach him to tell all the things which 

I also told. 
For by these things was she to be persuaded. 
On this, I spake out my own feelings, and somehow she loved 

« 
1. 22. ''On a level with,'* ^(1- line belongs to Uie following: it 
ffo^fitya, i^ merely implying com- was not possible, retaining sense, 
pleteness, as in iiereXny, i^tpyd- to separate them entirely into their 
feirOai. proper lines. 

1. 47. Some of the words of this 



64 9XAMPLE0.. 

Me indeed herself for the sake of thede misfortanes» 50 

Aad the*maQ-before~you (ode) her» when I saw the coiDpas3ion 

of her mind. 
Such witchcrafts I-at-least employed^ 
And here is the lady herself near, who will prove (part,) these 

things. 

SuAKSPEARE, OtheUo, i. 3. 

V. 

Now at length (di^) come on, approach, Antonius, and ap« 

proach, I pray, 
Hither to me, young man» prince Octavius ; 
Avenge ye your quarrel (6Urj) on Cassius alone. 
For surely with Cassias the joy of life hath died, 
Whom in the first place indeed {hose loved by him hate, 
And he that was a brother scruples-not (To\fm&) to insult, 
And as a slave they check me, and my faults 
They store up ((f>vkdcrao) in the folds of a tablet, written. 
So that they upbraid me with my misdeeds, having well learned 

them. 
Surely (rjr) I could from my eyes with tears this 10 

Soul let-loose. And the sword indeed is at hand (fra^a), 
Again this my naked breast (plur.) is before thee (Trdpa) ; and 

in it is a heart 
Dearer to me than the mines of Plutus, and than gold. 
Come on, if thou art a Roman, take forth from me (ace.) this, 
I will give my heart, / that begrudged thee moneys. 
Strike, as thou didst Caesar before ; and I know well. 
Though utterly hating him, still 
Then thou wast loving him more than ever thou wast Cassius. — 

Put away back thy sword within the sheath (plur,). 
And be angry even whenever thou wilt : it is allowed thee, 20 
Venture upon (tX^/xi) the utmost (nav) : we will attribute thy 

violence to thy humour (X^^). 
O Cassius, verily thou hast been^oked with a certain lamb 
That bears (part.) resentments as a broken stone bears fire, 
Which, much enforced, by constraint a transient (ppaxys) 
Spark lets fly (aor.) and then is cooled again. — 

Whether is Cassius come to this, to his friend Brutus 

V. L 12. ''This my," 59c d, the possessive pronoun being expressed 
by the article. 



M7ULU9LMB, W 

To become altogether a jest and a laoghihg-stock, when 
Sorrows and ill-tempered blood (fiapvs Bvf»6s) carry him away ? 
When saying those things, I also myself was ill-tempered.--- 
Do you admit (ivfA^tjfAt) this? then wiU not you give your 
right hand ? dO 

Aye, and my heart — O Brutus ; to what end (inj) sayst thou 

this? 
Whether lovest thou not me so much as to bear 
If me, that which I have from my mother, the rash 
Temper ((fivais), makes forgetful of right things ? 

By all means : and therefore, when thy tongue over-bitter 
Is toward Brutus henceforward, deeming as to those things 
That thy mother chides (ncc/n-oftcw) not &ou, I will endure it 

Shakspears, Julius Cmsar, iv. 8. 



VI. 

This royal infant, may she have God propitious. 

Though in cradle, promises (f&xofuii) to this land 

To be a giver of countless blessings. 

Which with time will shine forth : she shall be set forth, 

(But few of the present (vvp) men shall see this). 

To the princes then and to those after 

A certain glorious pattern, for there was not in Saba of old 

So much love of sage wisdom (npovota) and virtue. 

As one day shall be in her ; all things that for a prince (koi- 

papos), 9 

And all that are becoming for virgin dignity {trtfivi frap6iv(f). 
Shall exist in her, and shall doubly be manifested. 
The truth shall always nurse her (7racdfv») tenderly ((/x^Xoif) ; 
Holy thoughts shall always counsel her well ; 
She will win the love of men and their fear at once. 
For she shall be most dear to her subjects ; 
But her enemies shall shake (^ptVo-o)) like an earth-born ear- 

of-com, 

1. 27. *' Laughing-stock." From Xedcrio-fia an object for kicking, 

^he first person of the perfect pas* 1. 31. In tragic dialogue, an ai- 

sive, a deriyative noun in fia, paros firmative answer to a question is 

is often formed, to express the oh- often expressed by 7«. 

ject or subject of the action of the V L 1. 8. From a masouline in 

verb: thus, from ira/J'af ''mook," 17^1, as $otV> the feminine is formed 

"wtuyiiA ** sabject of mockery," or in upa, 
"Uughing-stDck;" from \aierif», 



66 EXAMPLB8. 

Hanging (v€vtw) their bead to the ground for sorrow (plur.) 

All that is good is growing with her ; 

In her time (cirt rrjaHf) every man, sitting by his vine, 

8ball reap the gifhs of the earth, a feast so wn> by. himself, 20 

With his friends singing-in-concert {(wabtiv) the joyoos song 

of peace. 
God (to 6(iov) shall be rightly known among men ; 
And those about her shall clearly learn fully 
The perfect way of honour, looking on her. 
For the sake of illustrious deeds rather than of birth 
Desiring to have the fair crown of glory. 
And these things are not fated to die with her. 
But as, if ever dies the celebrated bird. 
The maiden phceniz, there arises from her ashes 
A certain new bird, an equal wonder with the former : 30 

So she, released from this mortal darkness. 
Shall leave this glory to a certain noble man, 
Who, a successor shining {<l>av(U) from her honoured ashes. 
As some bright star, honoured equally {netU, adj.) 
Shall be established, enduring for all time* 

Shakspeare, Henry VIII. v. i. 

VII. 

Old man, you are bringing before us (eio-dyo)) a certain strange 

(wTfp^v^ff) suit ; 
But yet the path which you jwalk in is lawful, 
The laws of this city are not able to stop you. 
Merchant, are you under penalty (virodiKos) to this man ? — 

Yes, he says. 
And do you confess that you contracted these contracts ((vfi^ 

fiokautv) ? — 
I confess it : I contracted them, and I deny not asserting the 

not having contracted. — 
But then it is meet that you take pity on this man, Hebrew. — 
For what compulsion /orc^« me ? tell me this plainly. — 
Compassion is not of constraint, but it is {aor ) gentle, 9 

And it drops as the verdure-giving (x^wpos) dew from the sky, 

1. 28. The second syllable in VII. 1. 4. See note on Y. 31. 

weplKkvTos may be lengthened, 1. 10, An adjective often is used 

though a mute and liquid seldom in the sense of imparting or com* 

lengthen the preceding vowel of rounicating its quality, x^^^P^ 

a compounded preposition. green^ or that makes green* 
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Watering the ground beneath with precious drink : 
And it is twice bleaaed (xpi?<rT»s) ; for equally (c{ laov) it benefits 
The giver and the receiver (wr* /Mzr/«.), and always in the highest 
It is implanted highest, more for the well- throned 
Sovereigns becoming than the gold-plated (xpvarjKaros) crown. 
The sceptre indeed indicates the powers of temporal (Btn/iTht) 

sway. 
Being an associate with honour and sovereign (iravrtXrfs) au- 
thority. 
In which consists {Ktlrai) the awful majesty of kings : 
But compassion is above {Kptiaa-aif) this sceptre-bearing. 
For it has its throne in the hearts of sovereigns, 20 

And is an associate with Grod himself from the beginning ; 
And all the powers among mortals then (n^yixatmi) 
Are most like to the Divine Power 
When most justice hath been mingled with compassion. 
Do thou then, though alleging just things, consider this well. 
That with justice none shdl be saved. 
As many mortals qfus a» look on the sun : 
When then in prayers we beseech the Deity (tA ectoi^) 
To shew (u(fjM) compassion to men, these prayers us 
Teach by all means to shew compassion to each other. 30 

And I speaking-out these things, wish of pleas 
Those that are thine, to mitigate the justice ; 
Which if thou follow, this grave court (eBpa) before thee (pdt) — 
It behoves to bear a just vote against the merchant. 

May the deeds of myself fall on myself, on my head, 
For I ask to obtain what the law gives. 
The lawful penalty of the contracts. 

Shakspeare, Merchant of Fenice, iv. 1. 



VIII. 

When (i/ifiV hv) opportunity of evil deeds is present » how 

For the most part it easily persuades to do evil deeds ! 

For if thou hadst not been present nigh me. 

On whose body was-inherent a stamp (xapaKtrfp) 

And a plain sign, which fully- shewed thee ready 

To dare things which bring disgrace on those daring them, 

1.26. ''That.^M'oft'Cfra, apleo- 1. ^5. Crasis of the urticle, 

uastie form frequent in tragedy. twice. 



6S EXAMPLSfti 

This murder would not have come into my mind. 

But I, having observed thy abhorred aspect. 

Seeing thee a most excellent co-operator in bloodshed (a^}» 

And utterly- wicked and bold in dangers, 10 

Cautiously in secret words, riddled-upon (aivioro'ofuu) 

The slaying of the boy Arthurus, soundmg thee : ■ 

And thou to have the reigning king friendly 

Wishing, slewest wilfully a princely boy. 

For if indeed merely once thy head 

Thou hadst shaken, or then hadst hesitated when 

I said .what I purposed to do, but not openly. 

Or hadst turned thine eyes upon me, as doubting (dfArfxaf^lv), 

And hadst claimed-of (d^i6<») me to tell thee plainly what 

things I was saying, 
I should straightway have been dumb from shame, 20 

Foregoing the counsels of my former thoughts. 
And thy fear would have occasioned fear in me. 
But thou well understoodst my suggestions by nods. 
By which again thou signifiedst thy meaning (\6yoi) : 
Yea truly (Ij firiu) thou agreedst with fearless heart. 
And then eager with savage hand thou didst 
This deed, of which to tell the name alone * 

Both my tongue and thine equally was ashamed. 
Begone, base-doer, nor Ipok on me more. 
I am abandoned by my nobles, and there mock my country 
(ndXis) ' .30 

Hostile armies in the very gates ; 
And even in the very flesh of this body, 
Within these both of blood and. of breath 
Confines, civil war agitates all things 
Between me arid the avenging-furies (aXaoroDp) of my kinsman. — 

It is fitting to arm thyself against other enemies. 
But let there be peace to thy. soiiFwith thyself : 
The boy yet lives, for this hand a maiden 
Is yet, having done none at all of the things thou speakest of. 
Nor hath it been bloodstained with tnurderous drops, 40 

VIII. 1. 10. " XJtterly," with an are often expressed by the cor- 

adjective, often by a compound responding adverbs with the ar- 

withirSv; ^ utterly wicked,*' Tofi- tide, 6 Tepitf, S vw, 6 ir^Aoi^ 6 

w6yfipos. Iir€tra, k.t.A. 

1. 21. Certain adjectives, /ormer, . L 23. /f My suggestions, counsels, 

present, ancient, future, and others» sayings," &c rJM often. . 



And of deadly intents the base-counselling (alirxp6fii]Tis) 
Motion (opfifj) no way stole into (vir€pxt<T0cu) this heart. No. 
But ia the man before-thee (68e) thou hast wronged his nature. 
Who am fierce-looking in appearance without, 
But within I cherish a disposition too gentle (Gr, gentler than) 
To slay an innocent boy with fell hands. 

Shakspeare, King Johrty iv. 2. 

IX. 

Come hither, hither, Hubertus, noble head. 

Dearest one, we owe thee not a small debt. 

And in the enfoldings of this flesh a soul 

Resides, which from thy loyalty of old 

Is conscious that it has received good, and purposes one-day, 

In-retum-doing thee good, to lay on thee twice as great an 

obhgation. 
And not ever of thy oaths which thou swarest freely 
Has my remembrance died^ dearest one, but on the tablets of my 
Mind (plur.) they live for ever, carefully (ed) written. 
Come then, reach out to me thy right hand. 10 

I was ready-to-say something indeed, but these things to 

a better 
Opportunity having adapted {TrpoardvTew) I will declare, for 

almost in-some-respect 
Shame forbids me (I call-to-witness hefiven) 
To tell thee how much honour I pay thee, Hubertus. — 
King, I owe thee many thanks for these things (gen), — 
Not yet, friend, hast thou to say this justly. 
But know assuredly thou shalt have ; and though time creep 

very- slowly. 
Still one day there will come, there will come a season to do 

thee (aor.) good. 
1 was indeed ready-to-say somewhat, but let those things fare 

well (wpoxaipcLv) : 
For now the bright {MtnjfjLoi) orb of the sun *- 20 

Blazes through the clear- sky (aWpa), and the proud day 

.'IX.. L !• Long <« of a proper by o, Publius USirXios; shbrtu'is 

name in any other language is often elided, Lentulus AevrAos 

generally expressed in Greek by Catulus Kdr\os. 

ov, Julius *loi^M>s ; u wben merely 1. 11. See note on HI. 16. 
lengthened by position is expressed 
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Leading a train of empty delights 

And full of wantonnesses and of gawds, tlie words 

That are mine abhors : but if for me the brazen-mouthed 

BeU, clanging forth his iron-tongued voice. 

Announced the mid-course (blavkov) of the nightly revolution : 

If this place, where we are standing, of graves 

Was some mound, and thou wast standmg by me 

Stung (Bdwa) with the goads of countless wrongs (vfipia-fia) ; 

And if the surly melancholic spirit 30 

Curdled thy blood, and rendered it sluggish', dense. 

Which, now ever bounding both up and down. 

Tickles (kvICco) the veins (Gr. canals) of the mortal body. 

And into men's eyes inspires (ififidWoi) foolish laughter. 

And elates their cheeks with idle merriments, 

A feeling opposed to my purposes ; 

And if thou again couldst see me without eyes. 

And hear me without the hearing fountain. 

And answer-me-in-tum again without tongue. 

Practising intuition (cvuoia), being blind, destitute of (dtx«) 

ears, 40 

Dumb in regard of ill words ; I then might (&p), 
Nothing regarding the espial of day, 
/ might, I say, tell thee all my counsels ; 
But now I must (Jkv) not tell thee — but still I love thee 

exceedingly. 
And certainly I deem thee to be friendly-minded towards me. 

Shakspearb, King John, iii. 3* 

X. 

Come on, come hither, Hubertus, many things to thee of old 
We-owe-in-retum for thy former attachment : 
And, dearest one, the soul which this body surrounds 
Knows well indeed that it has received good of thee, and to 

advanta&re 
Will repay this debt, in-tm'n-doing thee good. 
And for thy oaths which thou swarest wUlingly {adj.) 
With us there dwells (iccicr^at) gratitude alive and not departed. 
Give, I pray thee (d^, me the pledge of thy hand. There is 

somewhat which to say to thee 

1. 36. ris is continually found, translation into English, 
without easily admitting of distinct X. 1. 2. See note on YIII. 21. 
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I purposed (fitWco) just-now, dearest one, but to a better 
Opportunity having suited it, I will-speak-it-out hereafter. 10 
However this at least know clearly, I am ashamed to tell 
How kindly I feel (<l)pov€2v) towards thee, and love thy head. — 

King, of a truth I have boundless gratitude towards thee. — 

But there is nothing now indeed for which this 
To say it behoved thee, but there shall be in after-time : 
For a day shall come, though it may chance with slow foot. 
On which clearly by deeds will I shew my good- will. 
Be it so. A certain tale, indeed, I wished to teU to thee : 
Though to be silent is better ; for in heaven 
The sun is driving, and the day in pride (plur.) 20 

Wantoning, and in a multitude of frivolous delights, 
Looks on us, and will not endure this 
Word hearing. But if now the brazen-mouthed 
Bell was clanging in the middle course of night ; 
If here, where we stand, a corpse -receiving 

Grave-heaped enclosure was ; and thou under countless ^ 

Ills wast labouring, having suffered the extremes of extremes ; 
And for thee some melancholic savage-minded resentment 
Was keeping thy blood curdled and thickened, 
Which for the most part is wont to boil, and in the channels 30 
To bound lightly, and in the eyes empty- minded 
Mirth hath kindled, and the convulsed 
Cheeks with childish laughter distends. 
Which to these counsels which I have extremely 
Hostile abides (per/,) ; if thou without eyes 
Knewest how to see, and without ears my 
Voice to hear, and to answer again 
Having a dumb expression, in thought alone 
Hearing me and seeing me and speaking to me ; 
Neither should the sleepless espial of day, 40 

Nor the eye of the sun, have restrained me 
So 08 not to utter my whole mind to thee : 
But now I must not tell thee ; but still I love thee. 
And thou at least also equally lovest me, as I believe. 

Shakspeare, King Jokn^ iii. S, 



1. 22. See note on V. 27. fixed to words to which we cannot 

). 34. The article, to imply ex • prefix our article, 
oellence or dignity, is oilten pre- 



US bxampleb; 
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Prince, time bears on his shoulders a certain wallet, 

Where he carries alms (TTTcoxiKol Tpo<l>ai) for oblivion 

That is swelled out with ill-requiled kindnesses. 

These scraps from ancient good deeds (Gr. things well done) 

At once are performed and devoured ; 

Now they are, and the-same-day they are forgotten (per/.) 

Then close to follow up the things done 

Preserves the fair-beaming brightness of glory ; 

But on-the-other-hand, he that giveth up, just-like mail 

Rotted with rust hangs (imperf.) out-of-the-way, 10 

Taking- pride in the anciently-glorious monument. 

Go, seize, seize the forward path (Gr. path hence). 

For renown travels in narrow paths. 

Where one runs not that hath not run singly-treading. 

Hold fast, hold thou fast the way, for emulation then 

Genders blossoms of countless children. 

And every one of these in succession dogs thee (Kvvrjy€T€7u) ; 

And if thou be turned aside (gen, ahs.) or fall out-of-the-course. 

Like to a tide falling-in- upon- thee. 

They outrun thee, leaving thee last. 20 

And, farther, thou shalt he stretched out (i/cradiyi/), a g^'ound- 

fallen 
Kicking-stock to those placed last : 
As any gallant horse fallen in the first-ranks 
Both trampled upon and stricken down. 
Therefore that the newly-done deeds of these 
Should prevail over thy old ones, even though they be greater. 
There is the utmost necessity : for of a well-mannered host 
To the feelings variously-turning time is similar. 
Who those indeed setting-forth with pliant {vypos) 
Hand dismisses (aor,), but of-a- truth the new-comer 30 

Grasps with flying outstretchings (neTaafia) of arms. 
Laughter then commences indeed cheerfiil. 
But lamentation is a companion to it departing. 
By the gods, let not in-any-wise virtue hunt for 
Reward of its former being, for high birth. 
Courage, wisdom, beauty, zeal, 

XI. L 22. See note on Y. 27. irplp ywMai ; the infinitive for t&e 

1. 35. " Of its former being," rov abstract noun, as we often find. - ' 
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Friendsbip, love, good-wiD— in a single word, all things. 

Are- vassals («Xv€t). of envying and blame-loving time : 

For, in generic relationship, kindred 

Nature binds together all, so that with one- way-flowing 40 

xleports they extol new-bom gawds. 

Though moulded in ancient forms ; 

And 80 ^Afl/dust leafed-over (^i/oafwi;) with thin gold 

They honour above gold that is dimmed (xp«fa,) by dust. 

And each present is-naturally-disposed {aor.) to reverence 

the present object. 
Whereupon, be not surprised any more. 
Because the present meetings of the Greeks 
Worship Ajax ; for of things unsteady (Jiararos) 
By the rush, easUy to-be-caught is naturally Uithvii^) 
IJe mortal eye, but not by things motionless. 50 

The popular cry of old was thine indeed, 
-^d now it might be. and again it wiU be. 
If thou wilt not hide thyself in a living tomb. 
And thy glory sealed up in tents 

Wilt 110^ hedge in, thou who here excelledst {part.) often with 

the spear, • 

Who madest emulous missions among the eods 
Who dravest Mars to strife of hands. ' 

Shakspeare, Trotlus and Cressida, iii. 8. 

XII. 

^ """"^oflvJr*^^^ ^^'^"^ *^^'^ *^^ ^* ^^^^- ^"''^ '^^® 

Some little treasure by a sparing life 

I have saved, while being theservant of thv father. 

T «T W^ri^^^' ^l^ foster-nurse for 'grey hairs, when 
Lame-makmg old age should fall on my joints ; 
^e, I say, heel-trampled and cast aside • 
Do thou, pray receive this at my hand: and mav He. that 
day-by-day . » «t 

Provides sustenance for sparrows and ravens, 

Be to me also a sustainer of my Hfe henceforth. 

Sec, this IS It. All this I give thee ; 10 

f^ S°f "^'\^^'^ ^^^'°^ ^' ^^^^ I WiU go as servant. 
I am indeed an old man as to appearance, but still I am strong • 
For m my youthful bloom cultivating sobriety (art. and S« 
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My healthy blood I never with the dame 

Of maddening drinks tainted, nor shamelessly my 43trength 

Did I melt-oat-of-me, pursuing baneful Wantonnesses. 

Therefore the old age of him-before-thee« as a winter any time 

Hath come strong, is cold but still kindly. 

Come, I beseech thee, aQ things whatsoever a youth 20 

Could, I will do, labouring for thy sake.'7-< 

O most excellent spirit, how thou among the men of old 

Shinest-forth in generous constancy of soul. 

Who with genuine zeal for their lords 

Toiling bare-hardships, not for the sake of gain : 

But now among men the contrary things are-usual, 

And none is wiUmg to labour for his neighbours without hire ; 

And every one having won his hire easily. 

As quick as possible gives up his former diligence again. 

But by thee, beloved head, not such things are resolved on. 30 

However at least, old man, tilling a withered tree 

Thou art labouring in vain, a tree^ I say, of which the decayed 

branches 
Will not produce even one flower, the harvest of toils. 
But, if it seems good, we will flee together to a foreign land; 
And before that we exhaust these moneys. 
Perhaps we may find for ourselves a little and a peaceable 
Maintenance, and an end of our wandering, as we roam. — 
Go thou, and I will follow thee to the end. 
As long as my life holds out, my son. 
Zealously with a faithful and constant mind. 

Shakspea&e, js You Like It, u. 3. 

xm. 

It cannot be that not a most honourable disposition 
This priest still had, though being low-bom. 
For from his cradle he was always indeed among the Muses, 
And those things he handled accurately, and he was exceeding 
wise, 

XII. 1. 26. " The contrary the middLe ftitore, <p€v^ovfuu. 

things," Tcl ^itiraAtv, the adverh 1. 3.7. "As we roam," by the 

with the article instead of the ad- present participle, in dual niunber. 

jective. XIII. 1. 1. ** It cannot be," otnc 

1. 34, ^§&Y0, like many other fori, 
verbs in Attic, has for its future 
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And he plied a persuasive and honey-tongued mouth ; 

To his enemies indeed rough-of-address, bitter. 

But to his friends sweet, as never summer was. 

And if then he desired gains insatiably, 

(For this way he erred, I say not otherwise,) 

However to give at least, and with a very liberal hand, 10 

He was forward, mistress ; and there witness for me 

The works of this man, the twin seats of the Muses, 

The goodly pair which he founded in you, 

O Ipsoecus, and thou, fair-turreted Oxonia, 

Of which one indeed /ell at-the-same-juncture (^fifiirpias) 

with him. 
For it willed not to be left by him that founded it; 
But the other, though still wanting the being completed at 

least, 
Is both so renowned as to its exceeding- wise art. 
And of a truth so much increases day-by-day. 
That his name shall not die, but him shall celebrate 20 

The whole earth, for the sakie of this ever-remembered deed. 
At his fall (part, aor.) indeed I should most deem-him-happy, 

since 
Already at that time in the first place, indeed, in time at length 
He became- acquainted- with his own heart himself. 
And found how great a prize it is to be lowly-minded (a-fuKpop 

<f)pOV€lv), 

And of a truth, greater than one of man's gift, a certain 
Honour, time, as it grew old, conferred on^Jiim ; 
In dying itself, he died worshipping God. — . 

Would that (fl yap) dying I may find some such 
Herald, who shall set forth my deeds of my life, 30 

And will gird- round (n-cptcn-eXXo)) me an unfading (aKr^paros) 

glory, 
A true mouth faithful equally with thee at least. 
For, whom living I bated most of mankind, 
For the sake of the words and the just feeling (<^/»oi^^) 
Qf thee, who hast spoken truth with modest mind. 
Him I honour dead — ;may he obtain peace ! 

Shakspeare, Henry VIII. iv. 2. 



1 13. ifilp 18 here shortened on the last syllable, as we find it in 
Sophocles continually. 

f2 
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One being inexperienced in wounds jests at scars. 
' What object do I see ? from above the house what in the world 

Brightness brake forth ? The risings indeed of the sun 

This light is, and lulia is the sun. 

But come, awaken thee, fair-beaming sun, 

Kill the envious moon, for also with sorrows 

Hath she all melted away already, and is withering. 

Overcome by the beauty of thee at least her maid. 

Serve not now any more her that envies thee. 

And the virginal vest which thou wearest upon thee, 10 

For it is green and sickly, and it none but 

Fools wear, as quickly as possible put thou off. 

My lady hath appeared, of my heart 

The dearest object (plur.) — ^how I would she knew this ! 

She speaks somewhat, she speaks, and still said nothing : what 
then ? 

The voice of her eyes charms me, and I will answer. 

Why, I pray, am I shameless ? she addresses not me. 

For in heaven such as are-th^-fairest (KaKKiartvofuu), 

Some two stars, having business {daxoXeip), of the young-lady 
Are imploring the eyes, imtil they come back again. 20 

To shine down in the spheres of them : 
And what if, being-changed-in-abode in the deUs (nrvxff) of 

heaven, • 
Were those eyes and those stars in the maiden's head } 
In truth, in- comparison- with the maiden's bright cheek. 
The stars would be obscured, as a torch by the sun ; 
And her exalted eye through heaven 

Would send forth a far-beaming blaze, of the birds the songs 
The morning songs I say, exciting, as if darkness had fled. 
See how she has leaned {tx^ ^^ ^^' port*) ber cheek on her 

hand ! 
Would I were a glove upon that right hand, 30 

That I might touch (tWtc.) that cheek ! — 



XIV. 1. 10. " Which thou wear- Gr, " bow she ought to know." 
est upon thee," ifrofifriffxofMi, mth L 28. ** As if darkness had fled," 

double accusatiTe. &s, with genitive absolute. 

L 14. *< How I would she knew," 
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Ah me — 
She spuke : hright divinity, speak again ; 
For so, so shinest thou ahove me, * 

A night-gracing (wKTi(r€fxvoi) ornament, as from heaven 
A winged messenger appears to men. 
And they astonished turn up their eyes. 
And lean hack, and on the lazy-paced (fipadv(rro\os) 
Clouds the god they hehold riding. 
Navigating with wings the hosom of the air. — hO 

O Romeon, wherefore, I pray, art thou Romeon ? 
Deny hoth thy father and thy name ; hut if thou wilt not. 
Swear to ahide a faithful lover of me (ofie). 
And I stand aloof from hoth house and race. 

Shakspeare, Romeo and Julietf ii. 2. 



XV. 

To day I myself with prince Amicus 

Crept after the man, of an old oak 

Reclined under the shade, of which oak the ample-enfolding 

Root stooped-forward, overlooking the streams. 

Which brawl flowing-along this wood : 

Whither also some wretched stag, who elsewhere had been 

maimed. 
Injured somewhere by the huntsman's hands, 
Came up for the deadly breathings-forth of life : 
And truly such lamentations the unhappy animal 
Raised, prince, that almost his hide even 10 

Was bursten asunder with hardly-breathed sighs : 
And from his eyes down his innocent nose dense 
Drops of tears coursed one another, 
A piteous chase to look on ; and thus he densely-haired 
Looking sluggish, and by the melancholy 
laches much observed in this time, bv the extreme 
Brink (plur,) of the swift streams was standing. 
Increasing them with tear-flowing tide. — 

What, I pray, said laches ? did not he some sage 
Maxim utter about this sight before him ? — 20 

Yes, and diversifying it in countless ways he compared it, 

XV. 1. 2. Crasis of the article 1. 21. See note on V. 31. 

rod with hftp6s. 
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First indeed, prince, thus the circumstance that the beast 

Wept into the plenteons stream, did he touch ; 

Alas, alas, poor stag, thou the substance 

That h thine, transferring, as it is instinctive in mankind, 

Givest more to him that had too much, before. 

Then seeing him alone, abandoned. 

And neighbourless as for his fastidious fellows. 

Rightly, said he, go these things, for truly of thy friends 

Calamity hath banished the influx. 30 

And seeing a multitude of stags full of pasture. 

Carelessly bounding past, and not calling to 

The wounded one to fare well, he soitowfully-speaks these 

things : 
Go, ye sinewy and fat citizens. 
Go ye, for thus now it-is-the-custom everywhere : 
Why look ye on this utterly-destroyed one before you ? 
Thus both the country and the town and the mansions 
Royal he inveighs-against with words that are upbraiders ; 
And besides he rails at this the life of us. 
In-one- word declaring surely these things, that over mighty 40 
Tyrants only, and lawless intn:^^ers. 
And worse than these are we, who the beasts 
Afirighting thus utterly (Gr, from-the-foundation) chine them 
In their own lawful abodes. 

Sbakspearb, Jt You Like It, ii. 1. 

XVI. 

Not ever once, prince, a revulsion (€m<rrpo<l>rj) of terrors 
Such-as-these have I had, now however (yc filjv) fear possesses 

me : . . 

For some things indeed it was possible for us to 1eam« having 

heard 
And ourselves seen ; and new things has announced (€x«> with 

aor, part,) 
One present within, what horrible to look oa 
Portents the nightly watchmen have seen : 
In the mid streets a lioness brings forth 
Whelps : and the sepulchral abodes wide yawning 
Have given up the dead that were hidden {perf, m.) below : 
And on the clouds' tops fierce warriors in mail, 10 

In fiery mail, men crowded in bands 
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And squadrons, preserving the well-arranged order of fight 

Arouse combat, from whom blood-dropping dews 

Have dripped upon the citadel beneath. 

And the air hurtled (<^pcVo-») as if with warlike (apfltfrnroi) din. 

And one might (Gr, it was at hand to) hear horses' neighings, 

And the groan of men fallen in slaughters : 

And with weeping and wailings shrieking ghosts 

Overspread the city : assuredly these things past describing 

{Gr, greater than speech) 
Have appeared, Caesar, and me at least they confound with 

terror. — 20 

What, I pray thee, is avoidable, for which from the highest 

gods 
The fate-assigned issue abides immovably ? 
Still Caesar shall go forth, since equally to men. 
To all and to me, is there concern with these predictions. — 
When the poor indeed die there appears no 
Comet star, but heaven itself blazing 
Shews afore (per/, m.) to princes deadly fate. — 
Even tnany deaths have the feeble-miuded of men 
Endured before dying, but a brave-souled man 
Tastes (aor,) once the fated end. 30 

But that man should fear, that, of whatsoever things there is 

knowledge. 
Of all wonders appears to me the highest : 
Since, at the destined season, no -wise to-be-escaped 
Fate brings the inevitable end> 

Sharspeare, Julius C€gsar, iv, 8. 

XVII. 

Worms (tifXri) and tombs and monumental {hnruftfftos) in- 
scriptions 

Are to be with us the remainder of our talk ; 

Come, let us write on the dust, making tablets {btXrova-Oai) 
ofU, 

The tearjFul tokens of grief with dew of the eyes. 

And guardians of our houses, and inheritors of our possession 

XVI. L 23.- The present of cT/u. Ae force of a perfect, 
aud its coiiiponnds has the force of XVII. L 2. "Are to he," hf^ 
a fdture, just as that of 1jk» has with optative. 
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Let us choose for ourselves : yet of a truth not these at least, 

since what JEure we fated (fiiXX^ip), 
Departing (<f>povboi), to leave except our bodies, to the earth 
Cast forth unhonoured, without the state (x^^^^) of-past-times 

(rj vdpos) ? 
His indeed are our deep furrows. 

And we ourselves, and, in plain words, all things, 10 

Nor is there aught else our own (tbtop) except, death (Gr. to 

die). 
And the sorry (cvrtX^j) model (rwrw/na) of barren earth. 
Enough (8(rop) only to cover the body with thin paste (neXavosi), 
By the gods, reclining on-the-ground (x^'^fiai) let us recount 
In stories the sorrowful adventures of kings that have died : 
How some indeed war (^Apt}f) hath undone ; and some from 

their thrones 
Have been cast forth (cWco-cIy); and another their haunt 

(€fc<l>ofi€ip) the avengers 
Of-those-whom he himself deprived of rule and of life ; 
And another slumbering in the night hath been undone ; 
'And another by his ^e by poisons ; by violence at least 

Burelv 20 

They all. For in the hollow cavity (jcwrof) of the crown 
Which surrounds the mortal OpoT^atoi^) head of a king. 
Death sits on thrones, and in it the antic (Kefyrofws) 
Mocks at the royal {rvpappot) ornaments of state, 
Allowing him the bare gift of air, for a time, 
A certain short time^ sco6^g at him {lyKaOvfipiCtw) in cruel 

ways. 
And allowing him to look death with stem eyes, after-that 
Him he-hath-made-utterly-conceited (tyxavvo^a) with vain 

haughtiness. 
As if forsooth (dijSep) this fleshly encloser (tfpKos) of the soul 
Were fortified around with bra^s. Thus him with delights 30 
He humours (ddKirfip, aor.), and then comes the end, and the 

point pierces, 
7^ point, I say, of a little arrow pierces this barrier (pv/m) of 

walls. 
And the king departs (perf.) disappearing {<f>povdos). No 

longer (frXeov) shall there cover 

L 9. " Our," by the dative of the jective, ippvyos, as often in Latin 
personal pronoun. noctumus and diurtuu, " by night," 

1. 19. " In the night," by an ad- and •* by day." 
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« 

Any •one of you his head, nor with reverences too 

Solemn, for the future, shall mock at {tyKaTiWwrra) a mortal. 

Forego your ancient respect — cast away of reverence 

The paternal traditions, and the ministering^ (yirovfyyia) of 

attendants ; 
For ye are doing no other thing than mistaking me (ayvotip) 

continuidly to-this-time (dcv/io). 
At least of-a-truth the same bread with you feeds me too ; 
Lacking I am pained (aKyS>), and I taste (mid,) sorrow; of 

friends 40 

And of help I too have need (dec KdfjJ) : then, one subject to 

(yn^KOQt) these thingpi. 
How forsooth (d^) was it fit to call to my face (opravd^v) king 

by name (ace.) ? 

' Shakspeare, Richard 11. iii. 2. 

XVIII. 

Know'st thou (jperf,) not, <^ a truth, thit heaven's searching 
(fuurrripios) 

Eye, whenever (c^r &y) below the well-rounded earth 

Concealing itself, it gives light to the regions beneath. 

At that time bandits and fierce robbers 

Roam here concealied in darkness. 

Bloody with violent outrage {yfipii) and slaughters ? 

But vfhen rising up above this terrestrial 

Ball, he fires with rays the loftiest branches 

Of the eastern pines (weuiciy), everywhere within the recesses 

Darting {ld7rT€iv) his light* the discoverer (cVtVicoTrof) of un- 
hallowed deeds, 10 

Then straightway {ffSfi) murders, treasons, and at-the-same- 
time the forms 

Of deprecated (direvwoff) crimes, of their nocturnal veil 

Bereft, openly and naked to view (aor. in/in,) 

Stand beneath the light, and shuddering (per/, part,) with 
trembling 

Themselves at (irpoi, gen,) themselves. And thus (oxravrojf) 
I say that this 

Plunderer and traitor in nocturnal outrages 

Long hath wantoned (part.), since the time when wandering 

We were-amidst those dwelling (t^Kiafitvos) beneath. 

But when he shall have seen from our eastern thrones 

f3 
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TJs rising, a cloud of shame -20 

Shall dye the fdicefor him conscious of his treasona; 

Nor will he dare ever to look on the light of day. 

But shall fear himself his own misdeed. 

For not of the rough stormy sea 

The bpundlesB water to wash otif a king's 

Holy anointing is able, nor of. mortals in the 

Counsels is there might, so that even God's 

Chosen deputy ivnapxos) Jhey can past-fprth from his throne 

(plur,) 
And as xnany as the enemy by force leaving collected leads^ 
Against my golden crown sharp (o^vro^i) ,^ait8 30 

Cast-in-brass {xakHTiXaros) aiming, God, opposed to 
Each of these, supplies a bright angel, . 
A heavenly defender, for his beloved Richardus. 
And where celestials take part of (av\\(ifipdv«iv) the fight. 
It-must-be-that (apayiai) the weak courage of mortals fall. 
For God fights for the right (ro ^ikcuop) in all things (irdvra), 

SHAKSPEikRE, Bichard II. iii 2. 



XIX. 

Most excellent king, that thou ^om too soft feelings 

And from this harmful pity shouldst desist, it is fitting. 

Come, say, on what wild beast looks the lion 

With gentle eyes ? not on that which with violence 

Invades his lair : and to the mountain-traversing 

Bears, to lick Qnxfiaa-Bai) the hand of whom is it pleasing ? 

Not surely that of those who from them before their eyes 

Carry off their cubs (aicvfivos) : or who boasts 

To have escaped the bites of the lurking (<pv(^ioff) serpent ? 

Not he that has fixed his paiii-giving (dviap6s) foot on its 

back (plur,), 10 

And in truth, when trampled on at least, its little head 
The worm (o-iccoAi;^ ) lifts (mid.) in anger, and peck (fiaKva) 
Doves in aid of (dpcrybs) their httle broods. 
But thou art not such, but when thy thronp {plur,) 
Ambitious (yylnj\6(t>pci>v) Uorcus aspired at («pey€o-^a() by force, 

XVIII. 1.29. " The enemy/' d. arises the lise in Greek of the 
From the use of the article witit^ simple article to denote " the ene- 
^y and 8^ in opposition, probahly ^y**' 
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Smiling thou stoodst by the man when be looked upon (part,) 

thee 
With a hateful and brow-knitting {(vpa<j)pvafuvos) counte- 

iraace* 
Aud he, born the subject of others, not a king, 
Had forethought {wpovoia) for his son that he might become 

a king. 
And himself his own seed, like a father that-loves-his child 

{ipiXSrtKvoi), 20 

Was forward (antviao) to aggrandize: but thou, who art a 

king by birth. 
Having received from God a most goodly son. 
Hast then consented (icarawcu/) to cast him forth unhonoured 
From his paternal inheritance, a most unloving father 
Being proved by deeds. Seest thou not ? the races of birds 
Rear their young, thovgh ixot possessed (cV^jSoXor) of under-^ 

standing. 
And indeed it is fearful for them to look on the face (ordfta) 
Of men, but still their new-bom issues (/SXao-ny/ia) 
Who hath seen them not defending ? when with the wings, 
Which before at least terrified (jTrrorjfUvos) they used for 

escape, 30 

With these, and not with others armed. 
They join ((wanreivt aor,) battle with man, if he climb (part,) 
For the robbery of their beloved nests, and refuse not 
To buy the safety of their young by their death. 
I am ashamed of thee, my liege (deWora), tlius soft 
When I see theel Why imitatest thou not the temper (^vo-tf) 

of these ? 
Would it not be a hard (dctw?) thing, that this youth, 
This beautifully- formed youth before-us (ohe), for his father's 

fault (ouv^Ka) 

Should fall from his ancient throne, and then at length (Srj), 
Having begotten a son, should thus speak to him — 40 

What things my father's fathers won for me. 
My father thoughtlessly and carelessly lost ? 
A reproach not to be borne. But, by the gods. 
Look on thy son, .0 king ; and looking upon this 
Manly countenance (o/Lt/za), the presage (fxain-is) of happy 
fortune, 

XIX. 1. 32, 33. The words unavoidably intermixed in tUe En- 
tiiat form these two lines are glish. 
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Be emboldened and be sharpened as to thy fearful heart 

To preserve the things now belonging to thee (jrap»p), and of 

them preserved 
To leave when thou art dead this boy before- us the possessor. 

Shakspeare, Henry VI. Part 3. ii 2. 

XX. 

A prophet I appear to myself inspired (Spfiaa-Bai) by the gods 
Just-now (Apfioi) to have become, and as one at-the-point-of- 

death these things 
I would say of him, whither (irot) in regard to of fortune he 

will go on. 
It cannot be that ever this hot-minded insolence 
Should blaze forth a long time, since self-excited (avroo-frvros) 
Violent fire is wont soon to decline (jiopaivofuu) ; 
Small-rain (^ItaKas) is lasting, but the suddenly roaring 
Hurricane (rv^ox) is short, and any one speedily 
Hath fainted (aTTfinetv), who at the first hastes on too much. 
Aye farther, (koI /iriv) the food hath destroyed many a glutton- 
ous (\ixvos) one 10 
Eating immoderately ; and unsparing of its resources 
Light vanity (x^(d^) in the, manner of an all-devouring cor- 
morant [Xapos) 
At length (Gr. ending) with-its-own-hand tears its own body. 
Surely fearful things sufiereth the awful throne of sovereigns. 
The highest veneration of this very-great earth. 
For this is the seat of Mars, and it hath become a second 
Island of the blessed, and haunt of the deities. 
And a fortress fortified by (Wat) nature, irom infection (voa-ot) 
To become a bulwark, and irom hostile right-hand. 
And this is the fiower of mortals, and is perfection (Gr, the 
whole) in little, 20 
Just as (anep) any stone, all-round, by the silver-spread 
Sea's encompassing {a'(t>€vd6vrj) ithes surrounded, 
And that sea is constituted instead of a rampart for this land, 
And a defensive trench for its dwellings, of communities 
Less happy so as to fence-off the envy. 
Yea, farther, this happy plain of the British land 
Hath been both the nurse and the teeming womb (belongs to 

the next line) of noble 
Sovereigns, and their much dreaded glory 
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Haying received for the sake of both their blood and race. 
Do then shine-out (wpiirm) among mortals, far from their 
dwellings 30 

[Both for their godly zeal's and their high-bom valour's 
Sake having been honoured] where for mankind 
Having died among the Hebnei, a stubborn p^ple^ 
The divine Son of Maria received burial. 
And yet, dear though she be, and a land the dearest 
Souls nursing, and reaping honourable 
Reputation among men, yet, nevertheless now (ra pvv) 
[But I say it at the deathly breathings out of my life] 
Hath she been trafficked with, how do ye think, like (dXiyxia) 
To fields or to mean tenements (otKifrrfptop) 40 

She who ere this by the all-powerful billow 
Was held in, and her stony (KparaiXtm belonging to nesi line) 

beach the envious assault 
Of the sea-dwelling god used-to-beat off. 
But now on the other hand the land is bound in with dis- 
honour. 
With waxen blots (jo/Xis), and of covenants 
With rotten tablets, and she who hitherto always mortals 
Was wont to conquer, now hath been conquered shamefully 
Herself by herself ; but if this reproach 
Ever should be no more (^poOdor) at-the-same-time-with ((vfi- 

fjMTptas) my life, 
Of.good-cheer thenceforward will I bear death (Gr, to die). 50 

Shakspeaee, Richard II. U. 1. 

XXI. 

Come on (cm) gales, will ye not of your furious blast 

Be unsparing (Gr, spare nothing), 80 us to burst asunder your 

jaws? 
Whirlwinds, and hurricanes, with grievously-cold inundation 
Drown (wovrtfo)) the temples with the very eagles : 
Come ye joint-effectors of thought, glowing 
Blazes, the vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 
Bum ye {opt. with hv) this my (aitiii) hoary head, and thou. 
All-shaking {rivaKTflpa) thunder, beat-fiat {<j<t>vpfiKat€iv) the 

well-rounded 

]. 2. Insert /u^ oh^ as in ri ^iijiTa ^sch. Prom. 630. See also ^sch. 
/ucAAcis /i^ oh ytywviffKtiy rh rrw ; Eumen. 290. 874. 
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Earth's tiiick rotundity, and die mdulds of nature 
Tearing asunder (aor. part,) spiE tiie gennens 10 

As many as give-birth-to (€K<^va)) the faithless race of men. 
Be thou (a&r.) glutted toitk tomng (pott,), and burst on me, 

fire. 
Spout {Kax\A{o>)% rain, for neither fire nor winds 
Not rain, not lightnings have I begotten (tx» vnih 4ior. part,) 
Never have. I condemned faithlessness on -joUr part {Gr, of 

you), no. 
Never have I placedfin^your«hands . sovereignty, '■ not with 

children 
Eqtmlly ./oiuf/y. {neut.phtr.'Uroi) have I addressed yo^ ever, 

neither-in-retum (f/iyraXcv) 
Owe-ye-back any service to mev 
So then {vpU ravra) be ye glirtted hurling down on me 
Horrible things, and here I (piur.) stand your slave, 20 

A feeble (Gr, jointless) poor dishonoured old man* 
But-yet B\9m9h'*minded tools {vmjpfrrft) I call yoii. 
You who with a pernicious pair of maidens 
Having joined {^vvapfi6(ea) high-^engendered battles 
To this hoary (XtvKapSijt) head of one sTo dd- (n/Xtjcocrdf) - 
Do-despitei (vi3/>t(c«y) foully, for how^AS dot this foul ? 
But now let the greatly nugfaty- gfodd who the high-raised 
Dreadful-strife of opposite-bki^ (Gr. 'oontrary-blowing dis- 
cord) this-bef ore-US (od*) maintain, 
XiCt the gods, / «fl^, search but those hostile to them* 
Thou there (oStos) ! and why shudderedst thou not ? who in 
thy mind {plur.) 30 

Art-conscious that thou livest with (Gr. Hving with) undi- 

vulged crimes (d/Li7rXa#ci;/Ma), 

Unsmitten by justice : begone, blood-stained hand. 

Hide thou thyself — ^hide thyself, O false- swearer 

In speech good, but in deeds that art {Or, being) impious. 

Be ye shakeh-to-pieces (cror.), O crafty one, whosoever secretly 

SteaUng-on {ynepxofuu aor,) and even (yt) maintcuning spe- 

ciousness (Gr. the specious), hast dared 
To become the slayer and assassin of mortals. 
Come forth, O pollutions seakd-up within. 
That ye let-loose, your bars having been broken, these terrible 

(€lj.(l>ofios) 

1. 9. t6\os is not only the axis, phens's Thesaurus on the word, 
hut the whole sphere. See Ste* 
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Summonera should cry-grace (<raiv») it is meet : but not that I 
9kduhi, for what belongs to me (ra/ia) 40 

Are ratbertZ^ suffered tbmx iUs done. 

Shaks PBAKB, King Lear, iii. 2* 



XXII. 

Conceive now any season, when uniting (6fiopp6B&) 

With murmur creeping slowly (iSadi/f) the stiU (yfiv^fiot) 

darkness 
Fills the great gaping {afji/ff>ixaiv») vessel of the sether. 
For through the hollow- wombed night a sound, 
A certain double sound, hums in the intervals of war ^Apiji) 
Sounding-low (wnyx"") indistinctly, so that the posted (perf*) 
Sentinels almost receive one from another 
Whispers, the secret interchanges of watch- words. 
And fires shine-opposite-to fires, fiame 
Yellow ^/2aiii«, / say, breathing-out, looking through which the 

soldiery {"Aprjs:} 10 

Of both sides (dtirXoOf ) sees the darkling countenance of both- 

sides 
And then of the horses as of those raging-forth opposing cri^s 
To horses of the other army, the heaven -ascending neighingsv 

full of boast . ' 

tHerce night through its ears, and the horsemen 
Within their tents their armourers {Gr, iron-smiths) 
Accoutre (Koo-fiely) with fall-armour, and by hammers 
With speed riveting the.cpats-of-mc^i so as to be well-fieistened 

Already give-as-prehide (<l>poLfud{ofiai) a certain fearful sound, 
And from the fields the cocks (6puii) crow shrilly. 
And the brazen b'eU (belonging to the next line) ^nounces 
the deep twilight * 20 

Inasmuch-as (w) the fourth watchman is drawing-his-lot. 
And assuredly on that side, in the full -manning of their army 
Priding themselves, and in light-minded thoughtlessness 
The hot and too high-minded soldiery of the Gauls 
For their antagonists {dv3dfu\\os) those rated equal to nothing 

1. 41. See Sopli. (Ed. Col. 248. two corresponding words, ^itXovs 

XXII. 1. 11. Place together the 9nr\ovv. 
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Are trafficking with dice ; and among them there chides 

Many a one the slow-paced night, with what lingering 

And how in the manner {plur.) of a hateful and deformed witch 

(ayvfrrpia) 

She limps dragging-forth along the road her lame foot. 

But the others, like easy victims, at -the -point -of- death « 

(^$aVOVfJL€VOSt) 30 

The British men patiently by their fires 

Are sitting, pondering on the morning conflict ; 

And having at the-same-time both the gesture of sorrowing 

ones. 
And fleshless cheeks, and garniture (belonging to the next line) 

not unexercised in batties 
Before the moon, the eye of night, to look upon. 
They appear (7rp€v<a) the likenesses of terrifying (titj^o^s) 

shades. 
Now of this utterly ruined host, the majestic 
Leader, any one beholding, as both to tent and 
To fire, one at one time, another at another time, he turns his 

steps (Gr. foot). 
How could one not praise : ** O gods, grant that glorious, 40 
And not unheralded, such a head may become !" 
For then, going forth, he tends the whole army. 
And modestiy salutes them smiling at the same time ; 
Yea, and {kcu d^) caHs them kinsmen, friendly men. 
And fellow-countrymen, under three terras-of-address {npoa- 

Aye, and on his noble face at least there is not an indida- 

tion, 
By how great an army he- is conscious that he is surrounded 

(part.). 
Nor again yielding at all to the toil of watchings all night 
Hath he changed the bloom of his colour, but to-look-on he 

shines forth (TrpeVo)) 
Fresh (vyt^t) and beaKng-up outruns toil. 
Ever retaining kingly and cheerful semblance ; 
So that if any one wretched pines away as to his pale eye, 
Looking on him, on-the-spot, he is emboldened. 
Whose liberal eye, like any sun, 

1. 39. One at one time, another cU in vphs &XAot* &Wov inifjMp^ frpoa- 
another time, by &Wor* Hwov, as induct, JEsch, Prom, 276. 
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Alone (cZr) on all, confers (^x^piCo^uu) a certain common bold- 
ness. 
Making-glow cold fear by friendly looks (avyrf), 

Shakspeare, King Henry V. Act iv. 

XXIIT. 

The present conflict (nejpt line) appears to proceed as that of 

morning (^i»3itfos). 
When the dying clouds (n^jr^ line) join battle 
Against the light of the rising (ai^rcAXo)) sun ; 
And when the shepherd, warming his nail by breathings, 
Calls it neither night nor perfect day. 
Now indeed it sways (npoa-fpnca) this way, as a great wave 
Which by constraint of the sea- tide (Trovria irkrjfinvpU) 
Hath come to encounter against the blast ; and now it pre- 
ponderates there. 
As when the same sea (next line) any time, having been 

constrained (c£a>^ayica(o>)> 
Yields to the strong might of the winds : 10 

And^ at one time the sea prevails, at another the blast : 
And each {Udrtpos) in turn (fitpos) is stronger, and weaker. 
And always pressing breast (plur.) against breast, by force 
A hard wrestler holds out {Kaprep^lv) for victory. 
Yet neither graced-with- victory (koKXivmos), nor conquered ; 
And thus the terrible conflict is equally-balanced. 
Now by this bank will I lay down my body. 
And let the might of victory be that party's whom {gen.) God 

wiUs. 
For my queen, and the chief Cliphordius, me 
Have thrust aside from the battle, giving out (McertitTSm) 
words, 20 

And adding to them with an oath, that certainly most 
In my absence {gen, abs.) the afl^iirs prosper. 
Would I were no more ! but with God's permission it shall be 

said : 
For what are mortal affairs, except both grief and sorrow ? 
Alas me ! for I think he has met with (Kvpca) a happy life. 
Who was bom nothing else than a {ni) shepherd, 
And, asl do now, sitting on a hill {\6^s). 
And dextrously on dials drawing strokes {tvttos). 
Shewing the course of time bears-to-the-end (i^avrXew) life. 
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That he may learn the progress (Gr. foot) of time, how it 
proceeds, 30 

Just (ttotc) how much time will fill up the share of the hour. 
And how much the measure of the complete (T€\€(r<l>opos) day, 
And how maay days fill the period (#cv<cXof ) of the year, 
And how much length of life a mortal may lengthen-out. 

XXIV. 

Of a truth, the things which. hope is wont (^cXcii/) to propose 

abundantly 
In the beginnings {(jipoifuov) of human plans. 
These abide not by the assurances of-fair-fruit (KaKXiKapTros) ; 
For in the intricacies (Gr. folds) of the inordinately high-raised 

(vyfriCvyos) 
Deeds^ necessities hard-to-resist spring up. 
As then, by the collection tmd conflux, of sap (jotfos), knots 

{irkoKrf) 
Foully harm the pine, sound before, 
Hindering it by tortive deviations (bid(rTpo<f>os irKatnj), 
So that no more has it ever again {aMis a9) straightene*d its 

growth. 
Neither, men, hath there sprung up now any new (p€6yotmi) 

thing, 10 

That thus behind our former (Tropot^ev) hopes we 
Have been left far, Troy (ne^t line) being even on its founda- 
tions still. 
Though besieged seven years ; 
For doubtless also all of things done before. 
As many as we know inscribed upon tablets. 
Trial, hindering them, so as to reach not the mark. 
Has forced-aside, and perverted {napaKkda-a'ai) by force. 
So that not to the stamp of the form {next line} which the 

parent mind gave. 
Of the form, / say, indistinct and hard to discern, do they 

correspond {pnoppoOtiv), 
And why then, priiices, such things as now we are busied in 

(<7irt>vdciC«>) 20 

Are ye ashamed looking on ? deeming, these things 
A reproach to us, when they are even nothing else than (irXi^y) 
The impedimetits (a/x/ioXif) from {gen*) 'supreme (6 ftvytcrroi') 

Jupiter, that ^ 
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He may see among men firm perseverance {Gr, to persevere 

firmly, Swpiyda), 
Of which certainly the perfection (xoXXor) in the good-will 

indeed of fortune. 
It is (ex^O impossible for those seeking to find out : 
For both the man who is heartless {aairXayxpos) innatm'e, and 

the brave-hearted' man. 
And the fool, and whosoever Was possessed (ewjj^oXop) of sense 

{<f>p€V€s), 

And those who have learned well, and those of men who have 

not, and the dispositions 29 

Easily-flexible, and the hard ones, then (rrfviKavra) somehow 
All appear to be brothers {neut.) and akin. 
But when a stem and brow-knit (f viro)<^pv«/i<Voy) 
Countenance shewing {vafiSv), the goddess roars like (finoi) 

winter, ^ 

Then therefore the divine Power breathing-out around 
A certain blast ((^voiy^), shared-by-all {Koiv6i,) as with the 

irresistible (ddrfpiros) might 
Of a winnowing-fan (\iKfws), parts the light things far-off with 

its breath : 
But to whatsoever there is weight and excellence together, this 
Is-laid-forth (npoKftfiat) apart, rich in inborn strength. 
Prince, son-of-Atreus, duly (Jvata-ifuas) thy godlike (next line) 

seat 
Reverencing, Nestor will consider {aKfTrrofmL) the words 40 
Which thou hast spoken last. In misfortune (rb dv<7Tvxc(y) 
Is {€V€ivat) the true trial for men. 

Knowest thou not, when the sea has been lulled still (aKv/i<oi/) 
How many idle and very sorry boats 
Dare to navigate its calm (cv^ycftor) bosom, ~ 
Partaking (fv/iftcr/a-xo) of the way with the all-magipificent 

ones ? ' 

But if ever the rough Boreas {Gr. Boreal roughness) the gentle 
Thetis has angered, immediately you may look Qn 
The uninjured {aKtiparos) form of the well-benched ship, by 

force 
Making- way {j^inopfiv) right-through (bmfma^). the liquid 

billows, 50 

And bounding aloft (Tredapo-tos) between [next line) both 

heaven and 
The sea, in the manner (di«n;) of Pegasus, to speak of. 



/ 
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But the high-boasting one, she that just-now {dpfiot) idly with 

rotten 
Sides dared to imitate lofty manners, 

Where I pray {dfj) is she ? where now shall the boat be folind? 
Why (oXX' rj yap), know that she keeps the recesses of harbours 

{vavkoxos frrvx^)* 
Or surely has become a prey {^pa) for the good of the sea 

{irovTios), 

XXV. 

Forgive me, maiden, for that {ovv€Ka) not meeting a fit-season 

{Kaip6s), 
And not having been cautious as to this saying, I have terrified 

thee; 
For I knew not at all that I should grieve (fut, part.) thy 

mind. 
But however (oZv) since, in truth, in sorrow {part.) thou 

hast chanced 
To see (part,) me, straightway the mournful {iroXvaropoi) 

calamity 
Made thee known, though thou wast (part.) before unknown 

to me. 
I fear lest looking on me thou shonldst hate me (dnooTvyelv) ; 
For I. am (#cvp&) one that has announced words (sing.) of ill- 
tidings (xaKayycXof). 
It was I that erred (Gr, I erred) in asking thee (part.) these 

things ; but thou 
Wast nothing in-the-world (noTe) else than the token of my 

misfortune. 10 

But tell me all; for I was not able then, in my terror 

(cKTrXayelaa) ^ 

To learn all the story (Gr. all things) ; but now I could hear 
them willingly (^(Xa>f). 
But know thou at least, that they will renew thy sorrow. 
I will not (ov prf) in any wise (nore) be overcome by (jyo-croiv) 
the calamity. 
What was in truth the encounter of the battle ? detaQ it, I pray 

thee (nepaive dff), 

XXV. 1. 8. A personal pronoon served in English, by the para- 
beginning a clause, and emphatic, phrasis ** it was . . . that . . ." 
may often hav6 the emphasis pre- 
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Our army indeed, being thoughtless of assault from the 
enemies 
In tents, bordering on the new city. 
Was occup3ring a spot ill fortified {iaxopt^timi) : 
When about evening twilight (dctXiyv i<mtpap)y from the oak- 
woods UpVfJibg) 

There approached a dust borne up {aliape'ia-Oai) from the 
ground {yri$€v), 20 

And the sentries fled, and the camp was filled with 
Clamour, as (^c) the enemy (gen, ab$.) were already near ; 
And with difficulty we assembled on horses as quick as pos- 
sible (ebf rdxos). 
In this time urged on at frdl speed (diro pvTrjpos), 
The hostile cavalry through the breast-work of trees (dtv 

Bplns opKOLvrf) 

Passes, and quickly the trench that-ran-round (nepidpofios) in- 

a-drcle 
The dauntless chivalry ^Aprjs) of the enemy leaped over 

Inconsiderately however, by their exceeding forwardness. 

They preceded the remaining multitude of their army. 

And the foot soldiery (Ae6>r) had been left-behind a long way. 

Thus unsupported (jiov^pris) the bold horsemen 31 

Were following their leader ((nffuurrrip); and then immediately 

All our equestrian host speeding-forth (a-vBeU) 

In front, and at the same time from flank {n\*vp6$€v), them 

back 
Drive to the ground (tAjtos) near the trench : 
Where at length (drf) the infantry (Wfoy arpar^i) having been 

drawn up, immediately 
Protending lances received them fatally (jkrjpovfos). 
So that they had not power any how, forward, nor to the rear 

(rovnicrto). 

To move, shut in on all sides with terrors. 
Thereupon- he that is general of our army 40 

Crying aloud calls to the commander of the enemy, 
On terms on which it is reasonable for one that had been 
bravest (dpioTcv€«y), and not by feebleness 

]. 25. fnros coUectiyely, for adjective AtrKtwros, 

" cavalry," is feminine; ' L 42. ** It is reasonable," fhchs, 

h 28. "Inconsiderately,'* by the to come into line 43, as the two 

neuter plural of the corresponding could not be entirely separated. 
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Of spear liad been conquered, to surrender (cicdovrat) theafiny. 
But he on-the-other-hand, for by the crest and long locks 
He wai^ to be known (ypoyns), to those broken by the eques- 
trian charge (dpofiog). 
To his own men having given sign (pwtuf), himself first in- 
stantly 
Urging his generous horse (tmrot; a&fut), the trench 
Leaped over, and they all followed him at speed (orv^rjp). 
And at lengtii the deed was done ; for smitten within 
The breast (pJur.) by a two-edged weapon (ifufnfiaig dopv), the 
man's horse 50 

Himself indeed stands upright, breathing out fury. 
And shot off the rider (dfufidrffs) afar ; 
And on high, above him fallen, the strong horse (ttmgtop 

Bounds, no more having remembrance of bridles. 
Princess, what trembling seizeth thee as to the knees ? 
It is better that I depart, and pain thee not feather. 

No, I pray thee (hri'^^» ^^^ ^ will bear it ; therefore tell the 
whole. 
Upon them then, their leader fallen 
Beholding, there falls a dreadful daring of fury : 
And utterly forgetful of their safety, 60 

In manner of lions they raised (jearrfaa) a desperate fight : 
And we, from anger at their all- venturing boldness* 
Slay them, nor earlier (npip) an end of slaughter 
Did we make (fOrjKo), tlian (nph) that even the last fell. 

And where is tke dead-body ? this I farther-desire to know. 

Maiden, we bare-him forth early ; 
Twelve youths (zf^eot) began the procession* from the army 
Selected according to distinction (d$lmfia) dE high-birth. 
Bearing the corse, and all the army followed-after. 
And a garland of fair {efjKapTros) laurel rested on the bier 
(€<f>fjirro dpoiTif), 70 

And to this the general himself kindly (ev<f>p6fws) 
Joined {&pi»6C») his own victorious (xoXXu^ucof) sword. 

1. 49. The first syllable of hri- are often expressed by itf!bs or hr\ 

vpojcTo may be elided after the long in composition with the verb; I 

final vowel of 9^. farther desire, «^<r;^ffl^C0. 

L 56. Bring together « and " . . . 1. OS. " Early," by an a^JMtive, 

" not" into one word iirfii. k^os, agreeing with the otject. 

1. 04. '* Farther," or in addition^ 
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And he was not withoat-share of tears, at least, since 
Many were there among us, who the nobleness of the mind 
Of him and his gentle manners had known (fuiBw) ; 
And there was none who did not weep for him, and gladly 
Would the general have preserved him, but he did not 
Allow it, for purposely (^cXflM*), they say, he sought death. 

EngHshedfrom a TroMMlatum, by Hermann, ^Schiller's 
Death qf Walletutsin, iy. 10. 

XXVL 

The dead calls me, he calls me, and with him (cV) of his 

followers {oTrdiop) 
The truly loving trusty-band (nioTiafia), as-many-as with him 
Sacrificed themselves, as avengers to their dead chief. 
Utterly blame my ungenerous delays. 
For they not even abandoned him when dead 
Who ruled them living, and to these things agreed (alvtlv) 
Those, the slow-of-s3anpathy (dvo-oXy^f); and shall I then 

(cira) love hfe ? 
No, surely. For me, too, the garland that thy bier 
Crowns is woven (jper/.). And what life is pleasant 
Without love at least ? but I will cast it away, 10 

Since he lies dead through whom once it was sweet. 
For formerly (to npiv), when I found-for- myself thee that 

loved me (noBeiv), 
It then was pleasant for me to live, then joyful (fom,) 
I used-to-look-on the golden-rayed light, 
Looking-forward-to (npoa-doK^) the two greatest joys. 
Thou, thou didst stand at the gates of my life. 
Through which I then was entenng (crcra/ict/Sccy) with doubting 

(oKytfphi) foot 
Quitting my maiden-chambers, and the recesses of the house 

(jtlur,) 
And from countless suns brightness was shining forth : 
And thou wast appearing a propitious divinity, me, somehow 

beyond 20 

The dream-resembling days of youthful life. 
On the highest peaks of happy existence, ready-to-place 

XXVI. L 16. Place the pronouns together, oi, fnoi, ch , , , 
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And the feelings of which, as awakened from sleep, with new 

perception i<f>p^v) 
I then became-sensible (al(r0av€<r$at), having tasted them 

(ytyevfUvq) for the first time (ja irpora), 
These were truly the happy life of the gods, 
T'or then I first saw thy noble head. 
But then came destiny, and mercilessly with cruel hand 
Having grasped thy tender (jiakBoKoi) body most dear to me 
Casts it forth an object-of-trampling (n-anjo-fiof) to the hoofs 

of warlike horses : 
Such is the fate of the honourable among men. 30 

Let then every one (ttq^ nr ) shun to be high-minded. 
The awful dispensers {Kpdvropei) of the fate of mortals are- 

envious, 
And unseasonable joy moves the anger of the gods. 
We sow the good seed for fortune to rear. 
And the end proves whether the harvest is joyous or fatal. 
Alas ! whenever a house is destined (/xeXXcti/) to fall, consumed. 
Immediately the collected clouds hide the sky. 
And the dart of lightning (jcfpawioi) issues even from the 

clear-sky {evbla). 
And the earth from beneath sends forth subterraneous {x^o- 

pios) fire. 
And infatuated (oiorpoTrX^^) joy itself, blinded as to the eyes, 
Dashes the frantic firebrand agamst the blazing roof. 4 1 

Re'tramltUed from a TranskUion, by Hermtmn, ^Schiller's 
Wallensieint iv. 12. 

XXVII. 

Thou judgest well ; therefore God to men. 

To different men, hath divided (bicopiCa) different offices (rcXos), 

Ever turning them endeavouring to motion {infin, pass, of 

KIV€LP), 

Having assigned {OtU) them obedience as a certain mark and 

end. 
This one may see in the labouring bees,. 

L Sd, ^cv, to be prefixed to the lowed by a dative, 

line, forming no part of it XXVII. L 5. "One may see," 

I 41. "Dashes against," by a Gr, " it is /»*« 6fe to see," l<rr' *«€ir. 
compound of fidWtty with iy, fbl- 



Whieh ofra-tnith (a^), nooririuog thenmlves «erordiDg to a 

certain law of nature. 
Carefully (cQ persuade their aiunerous host |o regulnte toeU 

For they have a king, and clashes (ycW) of officers. 

Scone then, within, the well-regulated (ei^Koafios) common- 
wealth 

Administer (p€fi€iv) as disp^A9WS-of-ju8tice (6uca(nr6\os) : the 
merchandises 10 

Others as merchants toil-at ahroad : 

Others, as soldiers (Ghr, spear-hearers), thoroughly-armed as to 
their hodies, 

Prey-upon (KiC€<r6cu) the soft flowers of summer with their 
stings. 

And hearing off the spoil, on joyous feet, 

Approach the royal tent of their commander. 

And he in-his-tum (ad), husied ^hout (afMfmnav) supreme^ 
{ftiyioTQs) government (frvpcamh). 

Oversees the workmen, in their dwellings golden 

Roofs moulding out, not without songs ; 

And the soberer citizens in-their-turn the honey 

Kneading, and the labourers, the poor {flxph^ros), 20 

Laying down their heavy burthen in the narrow gates. 

And with a surly ii^unction (/ccXevcr/ia) the stem-eyed 

Censor (xoXaor^x) handing pver to pale executioners (hr}ii.ws) 

The slothful drone iKjff<l>rfv), From which things I am taught 

the following things : 
That many things harmoniously (avfx<f>4iv<»$) tending (<f>€p€ip) to 

the same end 
May conspire {(vf^nenw) i^ opposite nu^nner?. 
As shot from many hands, many 
Arrows are aimed (aroxdCofjiai) well at one laaxk (^en.) ; 
As many ways lead {<f>fp<o) to one city. 

And many rivers to the common salt-water of the sea, 30 

And many lines to the same centre of the circle ; 
So countless actions once set-in-motion ^Kivtlu) to the same. 
To the same, I say^ end tending (fiaivtiv), may safely prosper. 
Then come on, king ; do thou indeed, going to Gallia, 
And having divided carefully fpur parts of thy Bretanni, 
Make- war ^oTpanjXarcu', aor.) against Qallia, havmg one jmiW 

L 8. **lhey bfivV* Or. " thweristp th^L" 

a 
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With which thou shalt hare all the land utterly- shaken 

(cicTrX^tro'cia). 
And if to us here not- even thrice as much force (aroXof) 
Fully- suffice to repel the wild-heast from the gates. 
Let us now (Jlbrf) be worried (cVi^covo-crca^ot), and from this 

land> 40 

Let the name of valour and of good- counsel be lost. 

Shakspeare, King Henry V. i. 2. 



1824. Mbdal. 

Arviragus. Thanks, good youth ! 

Safe hast thou brought me to that holy spot 
where I did wish to die» Support me still. 
Oh, I am sick to death. Yet one step more : 
now lay me gently down. I would drag out 
this life, though at some cost of throbs and pangs, 
just long enough to claim my father's blessing, 
and sigh my last breath in my sister's arms. 
And here she kneels, poor maid ! all dumb with grief. 
Restrain thy sorrow, gentlest Evelina: 
true, thou dost see me bleed : I bleed to death. 
Ev. Sayst thou to death ! Oh Gods ! the barbed shaft 
is buried in his breast. Yes, he must die ; 
and I, alas ! am doom'd to see him die. 
Where are your healing arts, med'cinal herbs, 
ye holy men, your wonder-working spells ? 
Pluck me but out this shaft, staunch but this blood, 
and I will call down blessings on your heads 
with such a fervency 



1825. Class. Tripos. 

A. Who is this that cometh from Idume ? 

with garments deeply dyed frcm Botsra ? • 

This, that is magnificent in his apparel ; 
marching on in the greatness of his strength ? 

B. I, who publish righteousness and am mighty to save. 
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A. Wherefore is thine apparel red ? 

and thy garments, as of one that treadeth the wine-press? 

B. I have trodden the vat alone ; 

and of the people there was not a man with me. 
I trod them in mine anger, 

and their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments. 
For the day of vengeance was in ray heart, 
and the year of my redeemed was to come. 
I looked, and there was none to help : 
therefore mine own arm wrought salvation for me, 
and mine indignation sustained me. 
A. Strengthen ye the feeble hands, 
and confirm ye the tottering knees. 
Say ye to the faint-hearted : Be ye strong ; 
fear ye not ; behold your Grod ! 
He himself will come and deliver you. 
Then shall be unclosed the eyes of the blind ; 
the ears of the deaf shall be opened ; 
then shaU the lame bound as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. 
For in the wilderness shall burst forth waters, 
and torrents in the desert ; 
and' in the haunt of the dragon shall spring forth 
the grass with the reed and the bulrush. 



1826. 
To Traashte d into Greek Iambic Trimeters. 
Ter. £unuch. II. 2. Gnatho, Parmeno. 
Dii iramortales insanos facit. 

1827. — Iambics. 

Glam IS thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
what thou art promised. Yet I do fear thy nature ; 
it is too full of the mUk of human kindness 
to catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great, 
art not without ambition ; but without 
the illness that should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
that thou wouldst holily : wouldst not play false, 
and yet wouldst wrongly win : thou'dst have, great Glamis, 
that which cries : Thus thou must do if thou have it ; 

o2 
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and that, which rather thou dost fear to do, 
than wishest to be undone. Sae thoe hither* 
that I may pour my spirits in thine <ear» 
and chastise, with .the valour of nay tongue^ 
all that impedes thee from the golden round 
which fate and metaphysical aid doth aeem 
to have thee crowned withal. 




1828. 

Calp. What mean you, Ceesar ? Think jrou to walk forth ? 

You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
C^s. Csesar shall forth : the thingis that threatened me« 

ne'er looked hut on my bade : when they shall. see 

the face of Csesar, they are Tanished. 
Calp. Csesar, I never stood on oeremonles, 

yet now they fright me. There is one within, 

besides the things that we have heard and seen, 

recoimts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the street, 

and graves have yawned, and yielded up their dead ; 

fierce fiery warriors fi^t upon the clouds, 

in ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 

which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 

the noise of battle hurtled in the air ; 

horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 

and ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 

O Caesar ! these things are beyond all use, 

and, I do fear them. Cms. What can be avoided, 

whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 

Yet Csesar shall go foith ; for these predictions 
' are to the woitld in general as to Caesar. 
Calp. When beggars die, there are no comets seen : 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of prinoes. 
C^s. Cow«rds die many timeis before their deaths.^ 

the valiant never taste of < death but icxiceu 

Of fdl the wonders that I yet have heard, 

it seems to me most strange that tmen shoi^d fear ; 
' seeing that death, a necessaiy «iid, 

win come, w^n it will oome. 
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1829. 



OsMTN. My life, my health, my liberty, my all, 
how shall I wdbome thee to this sad place f 
bow speak to thee the words of jpy anid transport ? 
how run into thine arms, withhdd by fetters f 
or take thee into mine, while I'm thus manacled 
and pinioned like a thief or murderer ? 
Shall I not hurt and bruise thy tender body, 
and stain thy bosom with the rust of these 
rude irons ? Must I meet thee thus, Almeria ? 

Alm. Thus, thus : we parted thus to meet again. 

Thou told'at me thou would'st think how we might meet 
to part no more. Now we will part no more, 
for these thy chains, or death, shall join us ever.. 

OsM. Hard means to ratify that word ! O cruelty ! 
that ever I should think beholding thee 
a torture ! Yet such is the bleeding anguish 
of my heart, to see thy su&rings» O heaven I 
that I could almost turn my eyes away,, 
or wish thee from my sight. 

Alm. O say not so, 

though 'tis beeause thou lov'st me. Do not say* 

on any terms, that thou dost wish me from thee. 

No, no ! 'tis better thus, that we together 

feed on eadi other's heart ; devour oar woes 

with mutual appetite ; and. mingling in 

one cup the common stream of both our eyes,. 

drink bitter draughts, with never-slacking thirst. 

Thus better than for imy cause to part. 

What dost thou think ? Look not so tenderly 

upon me : speak) afid take me in thy arms : 

thou canst not. Thy poor arms are bouiMi» and strive 

in ram with the remorseless chains, which gnaw 

and eat into thy flesh, fest'ring thy limbs 

with rankling rwt^ 

183Q. 

Let it be so«— Thy trath, then, be thy dow«r ; 
for by the sacred radianoe of the ton, 
the mysteries of Hecate, and the ingfat ; 
by all the opperations ol the erbs. 
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from vhom ve do exist, and cease to be ; 

here I disclaim aU my paternal care, 

propinquity, and property of bloodf; 

and as a stranger to my heart and me 

hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbareus Scythiao, 

or he that makes his generation messes 

to gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 

be as well neighboured, pitied, and relieved, 

as thou my sometime daughter* 

1831. 

He was a man most like to virtue : in all 

and every actioih, nearer to the gods 

than men, in nature ; of a body as fair 

as was his mind ; and no less reverend 

in face than fame : he eould so use his stater 

tempering his greatness with his gravity, 

as it avoided all self-love m him, 

and spake in others. What his funerals lacked 

in images and pomp, they had supplied 

with honourable sorrow, soldiers' sadness ; 

a kind of silent mourning, such as men 

who know no tears but from their captives use 

to shew in so great losses. I am sure 

he was too great for us ^ and that they knew 

who did remove him hence. 'When me» grow past 

honoured and loved, there is a trick in state, 

which jealous princes never fail to use, 

how to decline that growth, with fair pretext, 

and honourable colours of employment, 

either by embassy, the war, or such, 

to shift them forth into another air, 

where they may purge and lessen. So was he ; 

and had his seconds there sent by Tiberius 

and his more subtle dam. to discontent him, 

to breed and cherish mutinies ; detract 

hii^ greatest actions ; give audacious check 

to his commands ; and work to put him out 

in open act of treason. All which snares, 

when his wise cares prevented, a fine poison 

was thought on, to mature their practices. 
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1832. 

HAUNT his midniglit dreams, black Nemesis ! 
whom, self-conceiying, in the inmost depths 

of Chaos, blackest night, long-laboaring, bore, 

when the stern destinies, her elder brood, 

and shapeless death, from that more monstrous birth 

leaped shuddering ! Haunt his slumbers, Nemesis ! 

scorch with the fires of Phlegethon his heart, 

till helpless, hopeless, heaven-abandoned wretch, 

he, too, shaH seek, beneath the unfathomed deep 

to hide him from thy fury. How the sea 

far distant glitters, as the sunbeams smile 

and gaily wanton o'er its heaving breast ! 

Phoebus shines forth, lior wears one cloud to mourn 

his votary's sorrows. God of day, shine on ! 

By men despised, forsaken by the gods, 

1 supplicate no more. How many a day, 

pleasant Lesbos, in thy secret streams 
delighted have I plunged, from the hot sun 
screened by the o'erarching grove's delightful shade, 
and pillowed on the waters : Now the waves 
shall chill me to repose. Tremendous height ! 
Scarce to the brink will these rebellious limbs 
support me. Hark ! how the rude deep below 
roars round the rugged base, as if it called 

its long- reluctant victim 1 I will come. 
One leap, and all is over. The deep rest 
of death, or tranquil Apathy's dead calm, 
welcome alike to me. Away, vain fears ! 

1833. 

1 DO believe that violent hands were laid 
upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 
See how the blood is settled in his face ! 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 

of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 
being all* descended to the labouring heart ; 
who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the ea?my ; 
which with the heart there cooleth, and ne'er returoetb 
to blush and beautify the cheek again. 
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But 8ee ! his face is blaek, Imd foil of blood ; 

his ^y6V«U» ftrther out tbwi when he livedo 

staring IdllgiiaftUjF* like a strangled mui ;* 

his hair iipreal*edi bib nostras stretohed with struggling ; 

his hands abroad ctisplayed, as one that grasped 

anid tagged lor lifei and was by srtreiigth subdtied* 

Look ! 6n the sheets his hah*, you see, is sticking ; 

his weU-proportioned beard made rough and rugg^, 

hke to ^ Summer's corn by tempest lodged* 

It cannot be« but he ^ms murdered &ere 2 

the least of all these signs were ^obable« 

1834. 

What greedy lust in royal seat to reign 
hath reft all ettre ^ gods and eke off men % 
and cruel hate, wrathv treason, and disdain 
with the ambitious breast are lodged ! the& 
behold how mischief wide herself displays, 
fiftkd with the brother's hand the brother slays* 
When- blood thus shed doth stain this heovea^s faee 
crying to Jove for veng^iftnce of the deed, 
the mighty god e-en moveth from his place* 
his wral^i to wreak : then sends he forth with speed 
the dreadful furies, daughters c^ the nighty 
with serpents girt, carrying the whip cl ire* 
/ with hair of stinging snakes, and shining bright 
with flames and blood and with a brand of fire : 
these, for revenge of wretched miurder done^ 
doth cause the mother kill her only son. 
Blood asketh blood, and death must death requite : 
Jove, by his just and everlasting doom, 
justly hath ever sto requited it. 
This times before tecord, and tinic* to cotfie 
shall find it tme ; and so rfoth preseirt proof 
present before our eyes for oulf behobf. 
O happy wight, that St^fets not the snare 
of murderous tnlnd to tanghf h&n in bloorf T 
And happy he thftt call ih tiitte bew^rer 

by others' h^rtns, And t6rtr it to Ms g«5fdf 
" But woe t6 hittf that, f6ariiig ftot to oflend, 
doth serve his hxst> and will ttot see the endf 



1Q5 



1835. HXNBT V. TO CbiSF JCBTICB* 

KiMO. You all look Btrangely on me ; and yon most : 
You are, I Hook, assured I love you not. 

Ch. JtrsT. I am assured, if I be measured rightly, 
your Majesty has no just cause to hate me. 

KiNe. No ! How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
so great indignities you laid on me ? 
What ! rate, rebuice, and rouehly send to prison 
the immediate heir of England. Was this easy f 
May this be washed in Lethe, and forgotten ? 

Ch. Just. I then did use the person of your father ; 
the image of his power lay then in me ; 
and in the administration of his law, 
whiles I was busy for the commonwealth^ 
your Highness pleased to forget my places- 
the majesty and power of law and justice — 
the image of the king whom I presented — 
and struck me in my very seat of judgment. 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
i gave bold way to my authority, 
and did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
be you contented, wearing now the g^land, 
to have a son set your decrees at nought ; 
to pluck down justice from your awfd bench ; 
to trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
that guards the peace jand safety of your person ; 
nay, more ; to spurn at your most royal image, 
and mock your workings in a second body. 



1BS6. 

But give me leave to offer to your memory 
another service, Kod reduce your thoiights 
to Aulis, when ^our army shij^ed* and big 
with our desires for Troy, for waat of wind 
were looked in the Eabisan bay at anchor ; 
when the oraoke, coa&tdted, gave no hope 
of the least breath of heaven or gentle gale 
to be expected, till Diana's anger 
was &r8t fl^^ascKl by Iphigenia's blood, 

g8 
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T melt with the remembrance, and I could 

accuse my faith ; but that the public interest 

and all your honours armed me to persuade 

nature against the stream of her own happiness. 

There stands the tear-drowned father,. Agamemnon : 

ask his vexed soul, and let me beg his pardon. 

How I did work upon his murmuring heart, 

divided 'twixt a father and his country, 

to give his child up to the bleeding altar ; 

whose drops, too precious to enrich the earth, 

the goddess hid within a cloud, drank up, 

and snatched her soul ; whose brighter substance made 

one of the fairest stars that deck yon canopy. 

Had Ajax been employed to have wrought Atrides, 

when he was angry with the gods, to have given 

his only pledge, his loved Iphigenia 

up to the fatal knife, our Grecian fleet 

had by this time been rotted in the bay ; 

and we, by a dishonourable return, 

been woimded in our fame to after ages. 



1837. 

A. Ho ! Helicanus. B. Calls my gracious lord ? 
A. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 

most wise in general : tell me, if thou canst, 

what this maid is, or what is like to be, 

that thus hath made me weep. B. I know not : but 

here is the regent. Sir, of Mitylene 

speaks nobly of her. C. She would never tell 

her parentage : being demanded that, 

she would sit still, and weep. 
A. O Helicanus, strike me, honoured Sir; 

^ve me a gash ; put me to present pain ; 

lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 

o'erbear the shores of my mortality, 

and drown me with their sweetness. O come hither, 

thou that beget'st him that did thee beget ; 

thou that wast bom at sea, buried at Tharsos, 

and found at sea again. O Helicanus ! 

Down on thy knees ; thank the holy gods as loud 
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as thunder threatens us. This is Marina. 
What was thy mother's name ? Tell me but that, 
for truth can never be confirmed enough* 
though doubts did ever sleep. 



1838. 

You might have lived in servitude or exile, 
or safe at Rome, depending on the great ones, 
, but that you thought those things unfit for men ; 
and in that thought you then were valiuit. 
For no man ever yet changed pea{;e for war, 
but that he meant to conquer. Hold that purpose. 
There's more necessity you should be such 
in fighting for yourselves, than they for others. 
He's base that trusts his feet, whose hands are armed. 
Methinks I see death and the furies waiting 
what we will do, and all the heaven at leisure 
for the great spectacle. Draw, then, your swords ; 
and if our destiny envy our virtue 
the honour of the di^, yet let us care 
to seU ourselves at such a price as may 
undo the world to bay us. 



1839. 



-Nat. said I not-^ 



and if I said it not, I say it now — 

I'll follow thee through sunshine and through storm ; 

I will be with thee in thy weal and woe ; 

in thy afflictions, should th6y fall upon thee ; 

in thy temptations, when bad men beset thee ; 

in all the perils which now press around the^ ; 

and, should they crush thee, in the hpur of death. ' 

If thy ambition, late aroused, was that 

which pushed thee on this perilous adventure, ^ 

then I will be ambitious too : if not, 

and it was thy ill fortune drove thee to it, 

then I will be unfortunate no less. 

I will resemble thee in that and all things 



therein a iK^biaii oday : grave WiU I W 
BsA thoughtful^ for alread;f k in gene-"^ 
the boon that nature gave ike at my biithr-^ 
my own original gaiety of heait< 
All I will part with to partake thy cares, 
let bat thy love my lessex cares outlast. 



1840. 

Yit eld«M; god», 
who, mindful of the empire which ye held 
over dim Chaos, ieep revengeful wuK^ 
on felting nations, and on kingly Mnes 
about to sink for ever ; ye who shed 
into the passions of eurih'a giant broo«l 
and their fiM-ce usages the sense of jusd^e : 
who clothe the feted bsrtflements of tyranny 
with blackness as a funeral |»all, and %i^^eChe 
throngh tibe prood haHs of time-embMdekied guilt 
portents of ruin, hear me 1 In yottt pnin&me, 
for now I feel ye nigh, I dedicate 
this arm to the destrodion of the kmig 
and of his race ! O keep uiSf pxtilees i 
expel all human weakness from my frame, 
that this keen weapon shake not when his heart 
should feel its point ; and if he has a child 
whose blood is needful to the sacrifice 
my country asks, harden taofy soul to dbed it ! 
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Had it f^f^&sc^ Hiskr^ 
to tr^ tt^ n^O^ affiettoH ; had he fbhm 
all kiad of ftbtt^, ted skiitiies, bn my %itf^ htiiNi; 
steeped me «& |»oV^rty % 1^ ver^ hp^ ) 
given Id t^iq^Vky m md iny titii^ost h<^6 » 
I should have feUhd in iidtnt ^lac^ df % soul 
a drop of paH&sHbei btU^, ^s! to iiiake i^ 
a fixed figure, for I9rt fkne ef feciot^ 
to point & lAom tfnMmiig ^iger kU 



O! O! 

Yet I 'CiQittld beaf tiMit too ; treAli v^ n^ ; 

bat th^fe. If hete I have garnered lip my hettt ; ; 

where either I OtKisI live* or bear AO life $ 

the fountadft froftfi the whicAi my cairtftt rvOiV^ ' 

or el^ -dries «{> ; to be ditoearded thenoe i ' 

Tarn thy eomfdexien tkurtt 
Patience, thou yOdng and ro8e*li{>^ dbiuMxi t 
Ay, there, look grim aa hdl I 



1842. 

Then fare ye weU, ye eitizens of Ghent ! 
this is the last time yott will see me here, 
unless God pvosper me past human hope. 
I thank you for the dutiful demeanour 
which never once in any of you all 
have I found wanting, though severely tried 
when discipline might seem without reward. 
Fortune has not been kind to me, good friends ; 
but let not that deprive me of your loves, 
or of your good report. Be this the word.; 
my rede was bii^, ealatnitoiis— but jast« 
No glory which a proe|>eroU8 fortune gilds, 
if shorn of this ad<&ti(Ni> could suffice 
to lift my heart so hijgh as it ie now* 
This is ^e joy whidh in my «oul is stro^g^ 
that there is aot a muk among you ally 
who can repit>ii€h me thai I used my power 
to do him an itijiietioeb 



1843. 



O vsNBRABUi 'sjnbodt vrkdse deiopees 
have called us f(H^» to van^ish^ or to dicn^ 
thrice hail I WhaAe'er by valoar We obtaiii 
your wisdom must ^reserv^. With pkrdog eyes 
each Grecian state (tobtenplate^ i^ cBseMit 
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their various tempers. Animate the cold, 
and watqh the faithless : some there are, betray 
themselves and Greece ; their perfidy prevent, 
or call them back to hoDoar. Let ust all 
be linked in sacred union, and the Greeks 
shall stand the world's whole multitude in arms* 
If for the spoil which Paris bore to Troy, 
a thousand barks the Hellespont o'erspread ; 
shall not again confederated Greece . 
be roused to battle, and to freedom give 
what once she gave to fame. Behold^ we haste 
to stop the invading tyrant. Till we bleed, 
he shall not pour his millions on your plains. 
But as the gods conceal how long our strength 
may stand unconquered, or how soon must faU, 
waste not a moment, till consenting Greece 
range all her freebom numbers in the field. 



1844. 

But let us not with melancholy thoughts 

poison the enjoyment of an hour so fair. 

See how those cottages begirt with green 

gleam in the radiance of the setting sun ! 

His orb is disappearing ; day is done ; 

Yet he hastes on, and calls to birth new life. 

Alas ! why can I not on pinions spurn the ground, 

and stilt pursuing, still be left behind him ? 

Then at my feet should I entranced behold 

evening's eternal stillness wrap the world ; 

fired every summit, every vale at rest, 

each stream of silver flow with waves of gold ; 

no deep ravines, no rugged mountain top 

would interrupt me in my god-like flight. 

£ven now the sea with all his sunlit Imys 

unrolls his depths before my wondering eyes. 

But lo ! at length he seems to sink away ; 

yet a new impulse is awakened in me, 

I hasten on to drink perpetual light. 
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the day before me and the night behind, 

the heavens above me, and the waves beneath. 

lis but a glorious vision — ^he is gone — 

Oh that this gross material has no wing^ 

to follow the pure spirit as it flies ; 

yet there is something resident within us 

prompts all our feelings, lifts them to the skies, 

whene'er the lark, lost in the boundless blue 

pours forth his streams of quivering melody, 

or soars the eagle o'er the mountain pines, 

poised on the breadth of his almighty wings, 

or o'er the widespread plains, o'er ocean's bed 

the grey-plumed heron slowly sails towards home. 



1845. 

I DO entreat you, go not, noble guests ; 
What although tyranny ami impious hate 
stand sheltered by a father's hoary hair ? 
What if 'tis he who clothed us in these limbs 
who tortures them and triumphs ? What if we, 
the desolate and the dead, were his own flesh, 
his children and his wife, whom he is bound 
to love and shelter ? Shall we therefore find 
no refuge in this merciless wide world ? 

think what deep wrongs must have blotted out 
first love, then reverence, in a child's prone mind, 
till it thus vanquish shame and fear ! O think ! 

1 have borne much, and kissed the sacred hand 
which crushed us to the earth, and thought its stroke 
was perhaps some paternal chastisement ! 

Have excused much, doubted, and when no doubt 
remained, have sought by patience love and tears 
to soften him ; and when this could not be 
1 have knelt down through the long sleepless nights 
and lifted up to Grod, the Father of all, 
passionate prayers ; and when these were not heard 
I have still borne— until I meet you here» 
princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast 



1)2 



given at my brotteriT detdiut. Two yet T&iam, 
his wife femndiw vfid i, wbiwi if ye 4wv« not 
ye soon may sliare sadb merrimeift agaia 
aa fathers watko onrtpr thdir children's graves^ 
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Hav^ f a tmgtie to doom my In-otixerV (kath« 
and shtidl that tdngae give pardon to a alave ? 
My hrother killed no man ^ his fault was thought, 
and yet his punishment was hitter death. 
Who sued to me for him ? who, in my wrath, 
kneeled at my feet, and bade me he advised ? 
who spoke of brotherhood, who spoke of love ? 
who told me how the poor soul did forsake 
the mighty Warwick aad-did fight for me? 
who told me, in the field at Tewkesbury 
when Oxford had me down* he rescued me» 
and saM, Dear brother lire, and be akiaig? 
who told me when we both lay on the fields 
frozen alnk>8t to death, how he did lap w» 
even in his garmettts, and did .give hiiDself 
all thin aad naked to the aiimb-<;old night? 
All this from my remembrance brutidh wrath 
sinfaUy plttckedi and not a man of you 
had so much grswe to put it in my auuL 
But iBirhen your :carteite or yoar waiting vassals 
,have 4one a dmmken (riasg^ter^ and defeoed 
>the preciout image 'of our 4eRf Redeemfee* 
you straight are ^i your kne^ lor .pardoi^|nirdQD ; 
and I tu^ostly too must grant it you : 
but for my brother Aot a man would speflk;; 
nor I (ungtadoiisj) apeaflc unto myself 
for him, peer toooL Hie proudest of yon all 
have been beholden to him in his life ^ 
f€t Bbne of yon wotdd once |dead for his life. 
OGod! I fear thy jimtioe will take hold 
on me and foA and .tnitia imd yours iatft\m* 
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A. TiMK, since Man ini; df^w bre«th, has nerer mov^d 
with each a weight upon hit wings as ikow ; 
but they will soon b«i figfaC^ned. 

B. A;^ look «p, 
cast round you your itikid's eye, and you will kam 
Fortitude is the chUd of Enterprise r 
great actions moiw our admiration, chiefly 
because they carry in themedived an earnest 
that we can suffer greatly. B. Very true. 

A. Action is transitory^*^ step, ft blow, 

the motion ofa muscle^-^this way or that-^ 
'Tis done, and in the nit^T vacancy 
we wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 
suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 
and shares the nature of infinity. 

B. Truth-^nd I feel it. A. What ! if you had bid 
eternal far<er«feU to unmingled joy 

and the light dancing of the thoughtless heart ; 
it is the toy of fools, and little fit 
for such a wcttid as this. The wise abjuffe 
all thoughts whose idle composition lives 
in the entire forgetfulness of pain. 
I see I have disturbed you. B. By ilo ueaiis* 
A. Conftftassion ! Pity ! Pride can do withottt them. 
And what if yt)u i^ould never know them more ? 
He is a puny soul who, feding pain, 
finds ease becaiuee anoth^ tela it too. 
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Thricb vanquished on the hattle plain, 

thy followers slaughtered, fled, or ta'en ; 

a hunted wanderer on the wild ; 

on foreign shores a man exiled ; 

disowned, deserted, and distressed ; 

I hless thee, and thou shalt he blessed : 

blessed in the hall and in the field, 

under the mantle as the shield ; 

avenger of thy country's shame, 

restorer of her injured fame ; 

blessed in thy sceptre and thy sword 

be Bruce, fair Scotland's rightful lord ; 

blessed in thy deeds and in thy fame, 

what lengthened honours wait thy name ! 

In distant ages, sire to son 

shall tell thv tale of freedom won : 

and teach his infants in the use 

of earliest speech to falter * Bruce.* 

Go, then, triumphant ! sweep along 

thy course, the theme of many a song ! 

The Power, whose dictates swell my breast, 

hath blessed thee, and thou shalt be blessed. 

Enough : my short-hved strength decays, 

and sinks the momentary blaze. 

Brethren, our errand here is o'er ; 

our task discharged ; Unmoor, unmoor. 



SwiNTON. I DO not say the field will thus be won : 
the English host is numerous, brave, and loyal ; 
their monarch most accomplished in war's art, 
skilled, resolute, and wary — 

Rboent. And if your scheme secure not victory, 
what does it promise us ? 

SwiNTON. Thus much at least — 

Darkling we shall not die : the peasant's shaft, 
loosened perhaps without an aim or purpose, 
shall not drink up the life-blood we derive 
from those famed ancestors, who made their breasts 
this frontier's barrier for a thousand years. 
We'll meet these Southrons bravely hand to hand, 
and eve to eve, and weapon against weapon. 
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Each man who falls shall see the foe who strikes him. 
While our good blades are faithful to the hihs, 
and our good hands to these good blades are faithful,, 
blow shall meet blow, and none fall unavenged i 
we shall not bleed alone. 



Sbrapion. Portents and prodigies are grown so frequent. 
That they have lost their name. Our fruitful Nile 
Flow'd ere the wonted season, with a torrent 
So unexpected, and so wond'rous fierce. 
That the wild deluge overtook the haste 
Ev'n of the hinds that watch'd it. Men and beasts 
Were borne above the tops of trees, that grew 
On th' utmost margin of the water-mark. 
Then, with so swift an ebb, the flood drove backward. 
It slipp'd from underneath the scaly herd : 
Here monstrous Phocae panted on the shore ; 
Forsaken dolphins there, with their broad tails, 
Lay lashing the departing waves : hard by them, 
Sea horses floundering in the slimy mud, 
Toss'd up their heads, and dash'd the ouze about them. 

Mtr. Avert these omens. Heaven. 

Sbr. Last night, between the hours of twelve and one, 
In a lone isle o' the temple while I walk'd, 
A whirlwind rose, that with a violent blast. 
Shook all the dome : the doors around me dapp'd : 
The iron wicket, that defends the vault. 
Where the long race of Ptolemies is laid. 
Burst open, and disclosed the mighty dead. 
From out each monument, in order placed, . ^ 

An armed ghost starts up ; the boy-king last 
Rear'd his inglorious head. A peal of groans 
Then fdllow'd, and a lamentable voice 
Cried, Egypt is no more ! My blood ran back. 
My shaking knees against each other knock'd ; 
On the cold pavement down I fell entranced. 
And so unfinished left the horrid scene. 
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Ant. They tell me, ^tis my birth-day, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of sadness : 
*Tis what the day deserves, which gave me breath. 
Why was I raised the meteor of the world, 
Himg in the skies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
TUl all my fires were spent, and then cast downward 
To be trode out by Csesar ? 

VBNf; On my soul 

'Tis moumfuL wondrous mournful ! 

Ant. Count thy gains. 

Now, Antony, wocddst thou be bom for this ! 
Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starved thy wanting Rge, 

Vbnt. How sorrow shakes him ! 

So now the tempest tears him up by th^ roots^ 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

Ant. lie there, thou shadow of an emperor; 

The place thou pressest on thy mother eartk 

Is all thy empire now : now it contains thee ; 

Some few days hence, and then 'twill be too large. 

When thou'rt contracted in thy narrow urn. 

Shrunk to a few cold ashes ; tJien Octavia,. 

(For Cleopatra will not live to see it) 

Octavia then will have thee all her own. 

And bear thee in her widowed hand to Ccesar. 

Give me some music ; k>ok that it be sad. 

Ill soothe my mekneholy, 'till I swell, 

And burst m3rself wkh sighing.— - 

'Tis somewhat to my humour. Stay, I femcy 

I'm now tum'd wild, a commoner of nattffe ; 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all ; 

live in a shady forest's sylvan scene, 

Stretch'd at my length beneath some blasted oak, 

I lean my head upon the mossy tmk,^ 

And look just of a piece, as I grew fiK>m it : 

My uncombed locks, matted l£e nustletoe. 

Hang o'er my hoary face ; a murm'ring brook 

Runs at my foot — 
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Ant. To clear hersdtf. 

For sendmg him no aid, she CMpe from Egypt, 

Her galley down the silver Cydnoff i:ow'd, 

Thetadding silk, the stceamere wai^d with gold ; 

The gentle winds were Jk»dged in pui^ple ml : 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plared ; 

Where she, another sea-horn Venus, lay.. 

DoL. No more ! I would not hear it ! 

Ant. Oh, you must ! . 

She lay, and lean'd her cheek upon her blind. 

And cast a look so languishingly swee^» 

As if, secure of all beholders' hearts. 

Neglecting she could take them ! Boys like Cupids, 

Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the winds 

That play'd about her face : but if she smiJed, 

A darting glory seemed to blaze abroad : 

That men's desiring eyes were never weaned. 

But hung upon the object ! To soft flutes 

The silver oars kept time ; and while they play'd. 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight. 

And both to thought. 'Twas Heaven, or somewhat more ! 

For she so charmed all hearts, that gazing crowds 

Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 

To give their welcome voice : 

Then, Dolabella, where was then thy soul ? 

Was not thy fury quite disarm'd with wonder ? 

To whisper in my ear, oh, tell her not 

That I accused her of my brother's death ! 



Hail to the sun ! from whose reiturning light 

The cheerful soldier's arms new lustre take. 

To deck the pomp of battle. Ob, my friends ! 

Was ever sudi a glorious. face of war ? 

See, from this height, how all Galatia's plains 

With nations numberless are cover 'd o'er; 

Who, like a deluge, hide the face of earth, - 

And leave no object in the vast hori^'Qii« 

But glittering arms, andiskies. Our Asian world. 

From this important day expects a lord ; 

This day they hope an end of all their woes. 
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Of tyranny, of bondage, and oppression, 
From our victorious emp'ror, Tamerlane. 
Well has our holy Allah mark'd him out. 
The scourge of lawless pride and dire ambition. 
The great avenger of the groaning world : 
Well has he worn the sacred cause of justice 
Upon his prosperous sword. Approving Heaven 
Still crown'd the righteous warrior with success ; 
As if it said. Go forth, and be my champion, 
Thou, most like me of all my works below. 
No lust of rule, the common vice of kings. 
No furious zeal, inspired by hot-br^n'd priests 
111 hid beneath religion's specious name, 
E'er drew his temperate courage to the field : 
But to redress an injured people's wrongs, 
To save the weak one from the strong oppressor. 
Is all his end of war. And when he draws 
' The sword to punish, like relenting Heaven, 
He seems unwilling to deface his kind. 
So rich his soul in every virtuous grace. 
That, had not nature made him great by birth. 
Yet all the brave had sought him for their friend. 



Clyt. Your father, Philip — ^I have seen him march. 
And fought beneath his dreadful banner, where 
The boldest at this table would have trembled. 
Nay, frown not. Sir, you cannot look me dead. 
When Greeks join'd Greeks, then was the tug of war ! 
Why should I fear to speak a bolder truth 
Than e'er the l3ring priests of Ammon told you ? 
Philip fought men — but Alexander women. 

Alkx. All envy, spite and envy, by the gods ! 
Is then my glory come to this at last — 
To conquer women ! Nay, he said the stoutest. 
The stoutest here, would tremble at his dangers. 
In all the sickness, all the wounds, I bore, 
When from my reins the javelin's head was cut. 
Did I once tremble ? Oh, the cursed falsehood ! 
Did I once shake or groan, or act beneath 
The dauntless resolution of a king ? 

Lt8. Wine has transported him. 
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Ai«BX. No ; 'tis mere malice. 

I was a woman too, at Ozydrace, 
When, planting on the walls a scaling-ladder, 
1 mounted, spite of showers of stones, bars, arrows, 
And all the lumber which they tbunder'd down. 
When yon beneath cried oat, and spread your arms, 
That I should leap among you — did I so ? 
Lts. Dread Sir ! the old man knows not what he savs. 
Alex. Was I a woman, when, like Mercury, 
I leap'd the walls and flew amidst the foe. 
And, Uke a baited lion, dyed myself 
All over in the blood of those bold hunters ; 
Till, spent with toil, I battled on my knees, 
Pluck'd forth the darts that made my shield a forest, 
And hurl'd 'em back with most unconquered fury ; 
Then, shining in my arms, I sunn'd the field. 
Moved, spoke, and fought, and was myself a war. 

Clyt. Twas all bravado ; for, before you leap'd. 
You saw that I had burst the gates asunder. 

Alex. Oh, that thou wert but once more young and vigorous ! 
That I might strike thee prostrate to the earth. 
For this audacious lie, thou feeble dotard ! 

Clyt. I know the reason why you use me thus : 
I saved you from the sword of bold Rhesaces, 
Else had your godship slumbered in the dust. 
And most ungratefully you hate me for it. 

Alex. Hence from the banquet : thus far 1 forgive thee. 

Clyt. First try (for none can want forgiveness more) 
To have your own bold blasphemies forgiven, 
The shameful riots of a vicious life, 
Fhilotas' murder — 

Alex. Ha ! what said the traitor ? 

Heph. Clytus, v^tbdraw ; Eumenes, force him hence : 
He must not tarry : drag him to the door. 

Clyt. No, letiiim send me, if I must be gone,* 
To Philip, Attains, Callisthenes, 
To great Parmenio, and his slaughtered sons. 

Alex. Give me a javelin. 

Heph. Hold, mighty Sir! 

Alex. Sirrah ! off ! 

Lest I at once strike thro' his heart and thine. 

Lys. Oh, sacred Sir ! have but a moment's patience. 
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Albx. What ! hold my arms ! I shall be m^rdfsr'd heiie* 
Like poor Darius, hy my bavbaroas j^ubjfict^ 
Perdiccas, sound ow Ixumpeta to the. camp; 
Call all my soldiers to the court : nay^ Wte, 
For there is ^easou plotting 'gainst my ]ife» 
And I shall perish ere they come to sc^ve vie. 
Where is the traitor ? 

Cltt. Sure there is uonie amongr^ v». 
But here L stancUnbooest Clyto. 
Whom the king invited to the banquet, 

Albx. Begone to Philip, Attalos, Callistheoes*^ 
And let hold sublets ^leam, by thy e3(ample» 
Not to provoke the patience of their prince. 

Cltt. The rage of wine is.drown!d;in gu^lung blood. 
Oh, Alexander ! I have been to blame ; 
Hate me not after death ; for I ritepent 
That I so far have urged yovr noble .natui^. 



EuDO. Tis much unkind to hold, me thus in doubt : 

I pray thee clear these woudera. 
Pho. Twill surprise thee. 

When thou shalt know.^ 
EuDO. What ? 
Pho. To what deadly gulpbs 
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Of horror and despair, what cruel straits 

Of agonizing thought I have been driy^A* 

This night, ere my perplex' d, bewilder'd ^oul 

Could find its way*^thou said'st that thou wouldst chide ; 

I fear thou wilt ; indeed I have done thit 

I could have wish'd t' avoid but for a Clause 

So lovely, so belove d 

EuDO. What dost thou mean ? 

I'll not indulge a thought that thou could'st do 
One act unworthy of thyself, thy honour, 
^^ And that firm zeal against these foes of Heaven, 
Which won my heart at first to share in all 
Thy dangers and thy fame, and wish thee mine* 
Thou could'st not save thy life by means inglorioiis. 

Pho. Alas ! thou know'st me not — I'm man, frj^ n\ai%« 
To error bom ; and who., that's man, is perfect ? 
To save my life ? O np« well was it jisk'd 



For thee ! had k been lo6t, 'twere not too mocb^ 

And thou art Mife i*-0 what wooldit thou hata said. 

If I had risk'd my eoul to save Eudocia ! 
EuDo. Ha ! speak — Oh, no, be dttmb-^it eannot b^ I 

And yet thy lookd iuis changed, thjr lipn grow palo. 

Why dost tiiou ahake f-^ — ^Alas ! I tremble too I 

Thou couldst not, hast not dwom to Mahomet ? 
Pho. No— I should first have died— nay, given up thee. 
EuDo. O Phocyas ! was it well to try me thus ?-^ 

And yet another deadly fear succeeds. 

How came these wretches hithet- ? Who revived 

Their faintitig arms to unexpected triumph ? 

For while thou fougiit'st, and fought'st the Christian cause. 

These battered walls were rooks impregnable, 

Their towers of adamant. But O, I fear 

Some act of thine 

Pho. Oh, t must tell thee all ; 

But, pr'ythee, do not frown otf me, Eudocia ! 

I found tlie wakeful foe in midnight council, 

Resolved ere day to tnake a fresh attack, 

Keen for revenge, and hungry after slaughter-*- 

Could thy rack*d soul bear that* and think of thee ? 

Nay, think of thee eirposed a helpless prey ! 

had the world been mine, in that extreme 

1 should have given whole provinces away, 
Nay all— and thought it little for thy ransom t 

EuDo For this then—Oh — ^thou hast betray'd the city ! 
Distrustful of the righteous powers abcrve. 
That still protect the chaste and innocent : 
And to avert A feign'd, uncertain danger. 
Thou hast brought Certain ruin on thy oountty ! 

Pho. No, thou forget'st the friendly terms— ^the sword 
Which threatened to have fill'd the streets with blood, 
I sheath *d in peace ; thy father, tiiou, and all 
The citizens are safe, unceptived, free. 

EuDo. Safe ! free ! O nd — ^Mfe, freedom, every good. 
Turns to a curse,- if sought by wicked means. 
Yet sure k eannot be ! Are these the terms 
On which we meet ?— No— we can never meet 
On terms like these ; the hand of death itsetf 
Could not have toru Us from each other's arms 
Like this dire act, this more than fatal blow I 
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In death, the soul and hody only part 
. To meet again, .and he divorced no more ; 
But now — r- 

Pho. Ha ! lightning hlast me ! strike me. 
Ye vengeittl bolts ! if this is my reward. 
Are these my hoped-for joys'! Is this the welcome 
The wretched Phocyas meets, from her he loved 
More than life, fame — even to his soul's distraction ! 

Euoo. Hast thou not help'd the slaves of Mahomet, 
To spread their impious conquest o'er thy country ? 
What welcome was there in Eudoda's power 
She has withheld from Phocyas ? But, alas ! 
'Tis thou hast blasted all our joys for ever. 
And cut down hope, like a poor, short-lived flower. 
Never to grow again ! 

Pho. Cruel Eudocia ! 

If in my heart's deep anguish I've been forced 

A while from what I was dost thou reject me ? 

Think of the cause 

EuDO. The cause ? There is no cause — 
Not universal nature could afford 
A cause for this. What were dominion, pomp. 
The wealth of nations, nay of all the world. 
The world itself, or what a thousand worlds. 
If weigh 'd with faith unspotted, heavenly truth. 
Thoughts free from guilt, the empire of the mind. 
And aJl the triumphs of a godlike breast 
Firm and unmoved in the great cause of virtue ? 

Pho. How shall I answer thee ? — My soul is awed. 
And trembling owns the eternal force of reason ! 
But oh ! can nothing then atone, or plead 
For pity from thee ? 

Euno. Canst thou yet undo 

The deed that's done ; recal the time that's past ? 
O, call back yesterday ; call back last night. 
Though with its fears, its dangers, its distress ! 
Bid the fair hours of innocence return. 
When, in the lowest ebb of changeful fortune. 
Thou wert more glorious in Eudocia's eyes. 
Than all the pride of roonarchs ! — ^But that deed— 

Pho. No more ^thou waken'st in my tortured heart 

The cruel conscious w<Hin that stings to madness. 
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Ob, I'm undone ! 1 know it, and can bear 

To be undone for thee, but not to lose thee. 

EuDo. Poor wretch ! — I pity thee ! — but art thou Phocyas, 
The man I loved ? — I could have died with thee 
Ere thou did'st thie ; then we had gone together, 
A glorious pair, and soar'd above the stars, 
Bright as the stars themselves; and as we pass'd - 
The heavenly roads and milky ways of light 
Had heard the bless'd inhabitants with wonder 
Applaud our spotless love. But never, never 
Will I be made the cursed reward of treason. 
To seal thy doom, to bind a hellish league, 
And to ensure thy everlasting woe. 

Pho. What league ? — 'tis ended — I renounce it — ^thus — 

I bend to Heaven and thee O thou divine. 

Thou matchless image of all perfect goodness ! 
Do thou but pity yet the wretched Phocyas, 
Heaven will relent, and all may yet be well. 

EuDO. No — we must part. 'Twill ask whole years of sorrow 
To purge away this guilt. Then do not think 
Thy loss in me is worth one drooping tear : 
But if thou wouldst be reconciled to Heaven, 
. First sacrifice to Heaven that fatal passion 
Which caused thy fall — Farewell : forget the lost — 
But how shall I ask that ! — I would have said. 
For my soul's peace, forget the lost Eudocia. 
Canst thou forget her ? Oh ! the killing torture 
- To think 'twas love, excess of love, divorced us ! 

Farewell for still I cannot speak that word. 

These tears speak for me — O farewell 
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